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Public education helps today’s children prepare for 
an adulthood when they can take meaningful roles in 
society, compete in the labor market, and contribute as 
members of their communities. All of New Jersey’s 
children and youth have a constitutional right to a 
"thorough and efficient’’ free public education. This 
represents our state’s promise to provide an education 
that at least equips students with the knowledge and 
skills to meet the state’s rigorous academic standards. 
Until all of New Jersey’s children receive the same high- 
quality education, this constitutional promise is not realized. 




NEWARK 



Executive Summary 



Several years ago, education stakeholders 
recognized that children did not receive the 
same education throughout the state. Urban 
and suburban school districts did not have 
the same resources to support their schools. 
Thanks to the efforts of education profession- 
als, parents, and advocates, the lowest income 
cities and the wealthiest suburbs now have 
the same funding to support general educa- 
tion. The poorest urban school districts were 
required to undergo a series of reforms and 
improvements to ensure that the funds are 
used to fulfill the constitutional promise. 

Who should support these reforms and 
ensure that the schools continue to improve? 
Everyone who cares about public education. 
Schools belong first to the community and 
everyone in the community has a stake in 
them. Parents want their children to have the 
best education possible. Homeowners and 
businesses support public education through 
taxes. Community members want to be sure 
that their collective investment is used wisely 
and effectively to educate the children. 



We wrote this report with Newark’s educa- 
tion stakeholders in mind. The report is a 
tool to help them identify and support what is 
working and ensure that remaining chal- 
lenges are overcome. The goal of an equally 
sound education for all New Jersey students 
is reachable with their continued support and 
commitment. 



Newark Abbott Indicators Project and Report 



Newark is one of 3i urban school districts in 
Newjersey known as Abbott districts. As an 
Abbott district, Newark receives funding to 
equalize its per student general education 
budget with the most successful suburban 
school districts in the state. Newark’s chil- 
dren and youth are also entitled to universal, 
high-quality preschool; reforms to help 
them meet the state’s rigorous standards 
for academic achievement in Kindergarten 
through Grade i^; safe, healthy, and educa- 
tionally adequate school facilities; and many 
other programs and services to ensure that 
they come to school ready to learn. Through 
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a series of indicators, the Newark Abbott 
Indicators Report presents the status of these 
reforms and student progress to date. 

The Newark Abbott Indicators Report 
and three others we are releasing this year in 
Camden, Trenton, and Union City are prod- 
ucts of the Abbott Indicators Project at the 
Education Law Center. The report is written 
for a wide audience: everyone with a stake in 
public education in Newark. The project goals 
are to: 

1. Inform people in Newark about the status of 
school improvement efforts and student out- 
comes. 

2. Engage people in Newark in exploring and 
discussing what is working and what still needs 
to be done. 

3. Develop and put a plan into action that sup- 
ports school improvement. 

4. Establish a system of accountability practices 
that local education stakeholders can use in 
years to come. 

Key findings of the Newark Abbott Indica- 
tors Report are presented below. First, we 
list indicators about Newark as a community 
and the students who are enrolled in the 
public schools. The remaining findings are 
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organized by Abbott remedy: preschool, K-i? 
standards-based reform (including supports 
for students and their families), and school 
facilities construction. All of the remedies 
work together to ensure a seamless plan for 
school improvement. They are presented 
separately because they have distinctive logics 
and requirements. 

The indicators cover a broad range of 
topics about school practices and a number 
of student outcomes. We break down school 
practices into six "elements of effective 
schooling. ”i Ultimately, maximizing op- 
portunities for students to learn is the main 
focus of school improvement efforts. Other 
elements of effective schooling are needed 
to provide students with these opportunities. 
These are: student and family supports, teacher 
qualifications and supports, budget, leadership, 
and school facilities . 

Academic progress and student well-be- 
ing are the end products of all of the elements 
of effective schooling. We encourage readers 
to view student outcomes in light of how well 
all of the elements of effective schooling have 
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been implemented. In the full report that 
follows this summary, all indicators findings 
are presented with accompanying tables and 
discussion. 



Key Findings 



The Community and Students 

71 Despite recent improvements in the city's 
housing stock and downtown area, Newark 
remains the second poorest city in the nation.^ 

71 In 2000, more than one in four residents 
in Newark lived below the poverty level, 
compared to eight percent of the residents 
statewide. That same year, more than one in 
three children in Newark lived in families earn- 
ing below the poverty level, compared to 1 1 
percent throughout New Jersey. 

71 At 16 percent in 2000, the unemployment rate 
was about three times higher in Newark than it 
was statewide. 

71 About one in four adults living in Newark was 
born outside of the country. 

71 Nearly 70 percent of Newark's nearly 49,000 
students are eligible for free- or reduced-price 
lunch. 

71 About 700 Newark students did not have a 
permanent home in 2003-04. 



71 In 2002, the violent crime rate was about three 
times higher in Newark than it was throughout 
the state. 

71 Newark students move a great deal more than 
New Jersey students on average - nearly one 
in three students entered or left their school 
at least once during the 2002-03 school year. 
High student mobility can disrupt educational 
progress and negatively affect student learning. 



The Preschool Program 

71 By 2005-06, each Abbott district is required 
to serve 90 percent of its eligible population. 
Five years into the Abbott preschool program, 
Newark served about three-quarters of the 
city's three- and four-year-olds in its preschool 
program. 

71 The Newark Public Schools contracts with 54 
private provider and Head Start programs to 
offer Abbott preschool in over 100 locations. 
The district also runs 36 preschool programs in 
its own school buildings. 

71 The information provided by the district sug- 
gests that it has used creative strategies to 
identify and recruit children into its preschool 
program. It will be a great deal more challeng- 
ing and expensive for the district to bring the 
remaining unserved children into the program. 
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71 The law requires schools and districts to 

provide children with disabilities with appropri- 
ate educational experiences that are tailored 
to their individual needs. For as much time as 
possible, this education must be provided in 
inclusive, rather than separate settings. Eighty- 
one percent of Newark's 200 preschoolers with 
disabilities were educated in self-contained 
classrooms. 

71 Newark uses a variety of high-quality, research- 
based curricula in its preschool programs. The 
district plans to move toward a uniform ap- 
proach across its 100-plus program locations. 

71 In 2004-05, nearly all of the 427 teachers in 
district. Head Start, and other private providers 
had earned at least a four-year college degree 
and were certified, as required under Abbott. 

71 In Newark, the average preschool teacher salary 
was $48,912. On average preschool teachers 
in district-run programs earned $13,000 more 
than did teachers in any other provider type. 
The reasons for this continued difference in 
salaries is unclear. When compared to teach- 
ers in other private provider programs, district 
teachers have similar levels of education, 
certification, and years of experience as lead 
teacher. 

71 At $12,921 per preschooler in 2003-04, 
Newark's preschool aid was comparable to 
the district's combined per student budget for 
Kindergarten through Grade 12. 

71 A state-sponsored study found that Newark's 
overall program quality was the same as the 
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Abbott districts on average. The strongest 
feature of the program, earning a score slightly 
above “good," was the quality of discipline, 
supervision, and emotional support in the class- 
room. 

71 More data on program quality - such as the 
results of reliable measures like the Early 
Childhood Environment Rating Scale-Revised 
(ECERS-R) - are needed in all Abbott districts so 
that we can understand the strengths, weak- 
nesses, and challenges confronted by their 
preschool programs. 



K-12 Education 

71 Abbott funding has had some immediate, 
clear effects on conditions in Newark schools: 
average class sizes are smaller (better) than 
the Abbott standard in all grades. In Newark, 
elementary school class sizes decreased from 
1994-95 to 2002-03. High school class sizes 
rose slightly during the same period, however. 

71 The district's own Whole School Reform model. 
Reaching for the Brass Ring, has research-based 
math and language arts components and ample 
supports for teachers. At the time of this writ- 
ing, the model was not yet approved by the 
New Jersey Department of Education. 

71 Newark has 6,575 special needs students ages 
six to 21. Only about one in 10 of students with 
disabilities goes to school in a “very inclusion- 
ary" setting where they are educated with 
general education students for 80 percent or 
more of the school day. 
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71 Content-specific curriculum committees 
develop and review the district's instructional 
programs on a five-year cycle. 

71 Newark's high schools offer an array of honors 
and advanced placement courses comparable 
to what is offered in a nearby successful sub- 
urban district. Every high school in the district 
offers honors courses. Advanced placement 
courses are offered in a smaller number of 
schools, and are most frequently offered at the 
selective, magnet high schools. 

71 Supplemental programs in the district include 
collaborative agreements with local agencies to 
provide students with a wide range of needed 
health, mental health, and social services. 

71 Middle and high school students who are hav- 
ing difficulty achieving at their regular schools 
can attend alternative programs located 
throughout the city. Collectively, these pro- 
grams are called Renaissance Academy. 

71 Some district-sponsored after-school programs 
have a limited number of slots for students, 
despite considerable need. In two schools we 
visited, the after-school programs had capacity 
for only 100 students. Students must apply and 
are admitted to these programs on a first-come, 
first-served basis. 

71 Breakfast and lunch is provided to Newark stu- 
dents and snacks for all after-school program 
participants. The district also provides three 
meals a day in the summer to any student who 
walks into several school locations throughout 
the city. 



71 Newark faculty attendance improved between 
1994-95 and 2002-03. At 94 percent in 2002- 
OS, the faculty attendance rate was at about 
the same level as it was in the other Abbott 
districts and throughout the state. 

71 In 2003-04, almost all of Newark’s high school 
teachers and more than four out of five 
elementary school teachers were “highly quali- 
fied" under the federal definition. 

71 In 2002-03 and 2003-04, Newark was in better 
compliance with elementary school staffing 
requirements than the other Abbott districts on 
average. 

71 Newark had weaker compliance with the 
middle and high school requirements. About 
one in four Newark schools serving students in 
middle and high school grades had health and 
social service coordinators; about one in nine 
had dropout prevention coordinators. 

71 Almost all of Newark's schools had each of 
the following positions required under Abbott: 
family liaison, guidance counselor, media spe- 
cialist, nurse, security officer, and technology 
coordinator. 

71 The Newark Public Schools offers its teach- 
ers ongoing and wide-ranging professional 
development activities both districtwide and by 
neighborhood. 

71 Property wealth is an important indicator of 
local capacity to support its public services 
including education. The wealthiest suburbs had 
almost four times more property wealth per 
student than Newark in 2003. That same year. 
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the state average was more than double that of 
Newark. 

71 At $10,390 per student, Newark has had as 
much as the successful suburban districts to 
support general education since Abbott parity 
funding began. Newark received an additional 
$3,546 per student in supplemental aid to sup- 
port the second half-day of Kindergarten and 
other programs and services to meet the needs 
of students and families. 

71 The City of Newark compared poorly with the 
state on five critical indicators of child and 
youth well-being. Although there has been 
some improvement on some indicators - child 
abuse, teen birth, and teen death rates - these 
rates are still unacceptably high. As a central 
public institution of the urban community, 
schools play a critical role in ensuring the well- 
being of children and youth. Schools are not 
alone in their responsibility - parents, elected 
officials, and public and private agencies in the 
city must all play a role. As the African proverb 
so famously says: “It takes a whole village to 
raise a child." 

71 None of the schools in Newark has qualified as 
“persistently dangerous” under federal law. 

71 At four percent, the district’s 2002-03 elemen- 
tary school suspension rate was lower than the 
state average (6%) and the average of the other 
Abbott districts (9%), and about the same as 
it was since 1995-96. At 1 1 percent, Newark's 
2002-03 high school suspension rate was lower 



than the state average (1 5%) and the average 
of the other Abbott districts (23%). 

71 Newark's fourth graders have made gains 
in language arts literacy and math achieve- 
ment test scores. Language arts literacy scores 
improved by 16 percent between 1999-00 and 
2002-03 to a level just above the proficiency 
threshold. Newark's general education scores 
rose most dramatically in 2000-01, as did many 
of the districts throughout the state. Average 
math scores increased by eight percent over 
the same period to just over the proficiency 
threshold. 

71 On average. Grade 8 and 1 1 scores have stayed 
at or below the proficiency threshold between 
2000 and 2003 in both grades and tests. Abbott 
has yet to truly provide for students in middle 
and high school. 

71 In New Jersey, there was no official graduation 
data until recently. In this report, we estimated 
historical graduation rates using a cumulative 
promotion index. Our estimates suggest that 
Newark's cumulative promotion index rose 
from 47 to 73 percent between 1994-95 and 
2001-02. By the same measure, high schools 
across the state have graduated about 80 
percent of their students and the wealthiest 
suburbs have graduated about 90 percent. 

71 Less than a third of the class of 2002-03 gradu- 
ated from Newark high schools by passing the 
traditional Grade 1 1 exam, compared to about 
half of their peers in the other Abbott districts. 
Most of the remaining graduates that year had 
taken the alternative test, the Special Review 
Assessment. 
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71 Participation in college entrance exams in New- 
ark rose from 47 percent in 1994-95 to 53 per- 
cent in 2002-03. Newark student performance 
on the verbal and math tests has remained 
below the state average between 1994-95 and 
2002-03, however. 



School Facilities Construction 



71 The district's project management firm (PMF) 
has reached the maximum capacity of projects 
allowed under the current contract. Under 
original rules, this would mean that the district 
could not proceed with new construction 
projects until a new contract was set up with 
the firm. These rules may be revised as the SCC 
approaches the second round of contracts for 
PMFs. 



71 Newark was the first district to complete its 
own evaluation of 90 community preschool 
provider facilities. In light of the district's recent 
evaluation, provider building quality should be 
addressed during the upcoming, second-round 
planning process. 

71 The district has good, collaborative relation- 
ships with many community-based organiza- 
tions and City Hall around facilities planning 
and development. 

71 The Newark Public Schools has had a difficult 
time acquiring sites for its school projects, be- 
cause of land shortages, rising prices, competi- 
tion from private real estate development, and 
environmental problems. 

71 As of September 2004, 84 percent of Newark's 
64 school construction projects were in the 
pipeline toward completion, with two in 
construction and none yet complete. Across all 
Abbott districts, about 40 percent of the proj- 
ects were in the pipeline toward completion. 



Endnotes 



1 . We thank Fred Fre- 
low of the Rockefeller 
Foundation for sug- 
gesting this approach. 



2 . 2oo 3 American 
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71 Read the report. Try to make the time to read 
the whole technical report: it contains a lot of 
useful context and information. If you cannot, 
read the summary report. Both are available 
on the Education Law Center website: www. 
edlawcenter.org. 

71 Talk about what you learned. Discuss what 
you read with your friends, family, congregation 
members, and work colleagues. 

71 Dig deeper. Ask why and how. If you read about 
something that pleases or concerns you, learn 
more about why and how it came to be that 
way. Ask about quality. The indicators may tell 
you that a program or practice exists but not 
how well it is being implemented. 

71 Look at other sources of information. The 
Abbott Indicators are comprehensive, but 
not exhaustive. Other sources of information 
will be needed to get a clear idea of what the 
schools are doing. For example, low-perform- 
ing schools undergo an external review process 
called Collaborative Assessment and Planning 
for Achievement (CAPA). If your school had a 
CAPA review, you can read the resulting report. 

71 Look for meeting announcements. Look for 
events and meetings where other people in 
your community will be discussing this report 
in particular or school improvement in general. 
You can find out about them on local television 
stations and in local newspapers. 
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71 Take part. Attend local meetings and engage 
in conversations about what you learned with 
your neighbors, school and district staff, and 
your school board members. 

71 Push for solutions. Remember the goal is to 
support school improvement. It is not enough 
to identify strengths and weaknesses. Once you 
talk about the findings with your neighbors, 
decide what needs to be done and help make 
sure that it happens. 

71 Stay involved. School improvement is a mul- 
tiyear investment. It will take your continued 
commitment. 
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Introduction 



Unlike anywhere else in the nation, in New Jersey, the 
poorest urban school districts and the wealthiest sub- 
urbs have the same funding to support a general public 
education. Young people in our state’s urban districts 
are also entitled to a broad range of remedies. 
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FIGURE A 

Abbott V. Burke: New Jersey’s Framework 
for Urban School Improvement 





These include: 

71 Universal, high-quality preschool; 

71 Reforms to help them meet the state’s rigorous 
standards for academic achievement in Kinder- 
garten through Grade 12; 

71 Safe, healthy, and educationally adequate 
school facilities; and 

71 An array of programs and services to help 
students come to school ready to learn and 
succeed in school. 

Urban school districts did not always 
receive the same resources as their peers, 
and could not afford to support the programs 
and services needed to help students thrive in 
school. These benefits were won as a result of 
the efforts of advocates, parents, educational 
professionals, and the urban schoolchildren, 
represented by lawyers in a series of lawsuits 
before the New Jersey Supreme Court, col- 
lectively known as Abbott v. Burke, or simply 
"Abbott.” The main goal of the resulting 
reforms is to ensure a high-quality education 
for urban public school students and to close 
the achievement gap between them and their 
suburban peers. 

The Abbott reforms began in earnest in 
iqqy when the state equalized school funding 
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between the wealthiest suburbs and poor- 
est cities. Local planning for state -financed 
school facilities construction started in 1998. 
In 1999, Abbott elementary schools started 
implementing Whole School Reform. In that 
year, districts could apply to the state for 
funding to support supplemental programs, 
and high-quality preschool became available 
All of the reforms envisioned in Abbott are 
now underway across the state. ^ 



The Abbott Indicators Project 



Under Abbott, there are means available to 
improve New Jersey’s urban schools. The 
challenge now is to ensure that the children 
get the education to which they are entitled. 
The Education Law Center started the Abbott 
Indicators Project with this concern in mind. 
To ensure that all students achieve at high 
levels, and that money is spent with their 
educational needs as the top priority, it is 
essential to develop a way for policy makers, 
parents, community members and the public 
at large to gauge the progress of reform. The 
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specific goals and action steps of the Abbott 
Indicators Project are as follows: 

Goal 1 : Inform stakeholders about the 
status of school improvement efforts and 
student outcomes. We need a way to know 
what the schools are doing well and where 
more progress needs to be made. The indica- 
tors in this report are similar to the dials and 
lights on the dashboard of a car. They help 
readers understand what is working and what 
might need closer attention. 

71 The Education Law Center identified ques- 
tions that stakeholders have about schools and 
developed a set of indicators to address their 
questions. 

7 We gathered and analyzed indicator informa- 
tion and summarized it in this and three other 
Abbott Indicators Reports - one each in Cam- 
den, Trenton, and Union City. 

7 District staff and school-community stakehold- 
ers were invited to participate in a review of 
the draft report. We incorporated their input 
wherever possible. Reviewers were invited to 
submit additional comments and recommenda- 
tions. Any comments they submitted appear in 
an Appendix to this report. 

7 We are issuing two versions of the Abbott In- 
dicators Reports. This technical report contains 
the findings from all indicators analyses with 
additional contextual information and appen- 
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dices. A shorter summary version contains a 
briefer introduction to the report and the key 
findings on a subset of indicators. 

Goal 3 : Engage stakeholders in exploring 
and discussing what is working and what 
still needs to be done. Like dashboard lights, 
the indicators provide some but not all of the 
answers. School and community stakehold- 
ers need to ask more questions and engage 
in conversations about what the schools are 
doing to support student learning. 

7 The Education Law Center will work with com- 
munity members in each of the four cities to 
hold meetings to discuss issues raised in the 
report and ask more questions. 

7 We will help to establish a climate in which 
school and community stakeholders can talk 
together constructively and do a closer inspec- 
tion where needed. 

7 The discussions will focus on what the schools 
are doing well so that they can be encouraged 
to continue the good work. They will also ex- 
amine areas where the schools could do better. 

Goal 3: Develop and put strategies into 
action to address report findings. Knowl- 
edge is only helpful if we use it to take the 
steps needed to support school improvement. 



To ensure that all 
students achieve at 
high levels, it is a 
essential to develop 
a way for stakeholders 
to gauge the progress 
of reform. 
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71 The Education Law Center will support district 
and community partners as they prioritize 
among the findings to identify strengths that 
will need to be supported and areas of concern 
that can be addressed. 

71 We will then assist them in working together to 
select and adopt effective strategies to address 
strengths and weaknesses. 

71 A timeline will be set when stakeholders can 
get together to review the progress made. 

Goal 4: Establish a system of account- 
ability practices that local education 
stakeholders can use in years to come. These 
actions need to continue on a regular basis to 
elevate the dialogue about schools and ensure 
student learning. The final goal of the Abbott 
Indicators Project is to help school districts 
and their communities put these practices 
into action in the years to come. 

71 Education Law Center will work with district 
and community stakeholders to plan ways to 
continue information gathering, school-com- 
munity conversations, strategic planning, and 
follow-through. 



The Report 



The purpose of this report is to inform ev- 
eryone who cares about public education in 
Newark about what the schools are doing to 
support student learning and student prog- 
ress to date. The report is intended for a wide 
audience to serve as an information, advo- 
cacy, and planning tool. 

In this report, we focus on how the district 
implements the elements of effective school- 
ing within the context of New Jersey’s Abbott 
reforms, the federal No Child Left Behind 
Act, and the state’s academic standards. Pub- 
lic education is not a completely local mat- 
ter, however. The New Jersey Department of 
Education has specific responsibilities under 
the law and plays a critical role in how the 
law gets translated into action. The state has 
varied its implementation and enforcement 
of urban school reform in New Jersey — as 
administrations have replaced one another 
and even within administrations. Throughout 
this report, we note specific instances where 
changes have affected district practices. 
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These shifting winds have surely affected 
New Jersey’s Abbott districts. But state-level 
changes have not affected Abbott districts in 
the same way. School districts have differ- 
ent community characteristics, local politi- 
cal contexts of their own, and strengths and 
weaknesses. Most importantly, districts make 
different programmatic choices, and have 
different student outcomes. In this report, we 
highlight the unique local circumstances and 
choices. School-community conversations that 
follow will focus primarily on these local issues. 

Organization of the Report 

This report is organized into five sections. In 
this introduction we present a brief overview 
of Abbott V. Burke, the Abbott Indicators Proj- 
ect, and the general approach of the report. 
Section i includes a profile of the commu- 
nity served by the school district and of the 
students attending the schools. Sections 2, 
through 4 are organized by Abbott remedy: 
preschool, K-i^ education (including stan- 
dards-based reform and additional supports 
for students and families), and school facili- 
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ties construction. All of the remedies work 
together to ensure a seamless plan for school 
improvement; we present them separately 
because each has its own distinctive logic and 
legal framework. 

In Sections 2 (The Preschool Program) and 
3 (K-i? Education), we present the indicators 
within a framework of the elements of effec- 
tive schooling.^ The core elements of effective 
schooling are: 

71 Student and Family Supports: To ensure that 
all students come to school ready to learn and 
are equipped to succeed in school, additional 
supports must be available to meet the unique 
needs of students and their families; 

71 Teacher Qualifications and Supports: Teachers 
need to be well-prepared and supported; 

71 Budget: The district must have enough revenue 
to support a high-quality education; 

71 School Facilities Construction: School facili- 
ties must be healthy, safe, and educationally 
adequate; and 

71 Leadership: School and district leadership 
should be informed, inclusive, and effective. 

All of these interlocking features must be 
in place and functioning well to ensure that 
there are: 
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71 Opportunities for Students to Learn: Op- 
portunities for learning should be effective, 
developmentally appropriate, aligned to state 
standards, varied, and enriched. 

These elements — and the indicators 
selected to measure them — are the gauge hy 
which we can assess a school district’s prog- 
ress to date. The elements of effective school- 
ing are also conditions and characteristics 
that we can change for the better. 

At the end of Sections 2 , and 3 , we pres- 
ent a range of student outcomes. As Figure B 
suggests, student well-heing and academic 
success are the end products of all of the ele- 
ments of effective schooling. We urge readers 
to view the student outcomes in light of what 
is presented about the full range of school 
district practices. 

Section 4, School Facilities Construction, 
contains information about the district’s 
first-round long-range facilities plans, plan- 
ning process, and progress to date on state - 
supported projects. 
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The Indicators 

Indicators Project staff and colleagues at the 
Education Law Center worked with a commit- 
tee of education experts to select a wish list of 
indicators. We selected indicators that would 
help to answer a range of questions that stake- 
holders have about the elements of effective 
schooling. Presented in this report are all 
of the indicators we were ahle to collect that 
were of sufficiently high quality and enabled 
comparisons with other districts, over time, 
or both. 

The indicators are comprehensive but by 
no means exhaustive. We have included all of 
the information we collected that was reliable 
and valid. We could not answer all of the ques- 
tions that education stakeholders have about 
schooling, however. We recognize and regret 
that some readers will find some of their most 
pressing questions unanswered. A complete 
list of the Abbott indicators appears in an Ap- 
pendix to this report. 

As the indicators are introduced through- 
out this report, we present: 
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71 Any requirements or standards under Abbott, or 
other state or federal law; 

71 A brief description of its importance to educa- 
tional effectiveness; 

71 Where applicable, any current debates about its 
role or importance; and finally 
71 Indicators findings. 

Reading the Tables and Charts 

All indicators findings are summarized in the 
text of this report. Many are also presented 
in tables or charts. Most tables and charts 
show trends overtime, comparisons between 
district groupings, or both. 

Time trends. Trends overtime are clearly 
labeled in the charts and explained in the text. 
The length of the trend varies from indicator 
to indicator depending on the available data. 
We always included all of the years for which 
we had reliable data. In all cases, the latest 
year of data that we report is the last year of 
data we have. For example, ?oo^-o 3 is the 
most recent year for achievement test results. 
Statewide ^008-04 results became available 
weeks before this report was completed, but 
there was not enough time to include them. 
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Student well-being 
and academic success 
are the end products 
of all the elements of 
effective schooling. 



We invited the districts and community 
reviewers to submit letters with their updated 
results. That letter appears in an Appendix to 
this report. We encourage readers to read the 
letter(s) and compare all of the data in this 
report with new information that becomes 
available. 

District groupings. Unless otherwise 
noted, we compare indicator results for the 
district — Camden, Newark, Trenton, Union 
City, in their respective reports — with results 
for all other Abbott districts, the wealthiest 
suburban districts, and the state. 

For these reports, the Abbott districts 
include the 3o school districts that have 
received the court-ordered remedies since 
iggy-gS (see Appendix). A 3ist district, 
Salem, became an Abbott district in Spring 
?oo3-o 4, but is not included among the 
Abbott districts. 

Differences in resources, educational 
quality, and student performance between 
Abbott districts and the wealthiest New 
Jersey suburbs were central to the Abbott y. 



Burke lawsuits and rulings, so we compare 
Newark and other Abbott districts to these 
school districts on several indicators. In New 
Jersey, school districts are rated by the New 
Jersey Department of Education into eight 
"district factor groups” (DFGs), ranging 
from Ato J. The wealthiest towns are classi- 
fied as 1 and J districts; most Abbott districts 
are classified as DFG A or B. DFGs are based 
on Gensus information about the following 
characteristics of each school district: i) adult 
educational attainment level, 2 ) adult occu- 
pation, 3) population density, 4 ) income, 5 ) 
unemployment, and 6 ) poverty. Throughout 
this report, we refer to these school districts 
interchangeably as the "wealthiest suburbs,” 
"most successful suburban districts,” and the 
"1 and J” districts. 

After the pilot district, the other Abbotts, 
and the wealthiest suburbs, the final com- 
parison made in this report is to statewide 
averages. All public school districts — except 
vocational, educational services and join- 
ture commissions, and charter schools — are 
included in statewide averages. 
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Due to space considerations, most indica- 
tor findings are reported at the district or 
district grouping level. In recognition that 
readers may he interested in a single school 
or how conditions vary from school to school, 
we have collected, analyzed, and prepared 
a number of school-level tables and charts 
when appropriate information was available. 
The Education Law Center will make these 
available to school boards, district and school 
staff, and other groups representing commu- 
nity stakeholders. 

Data definitions. The tables and charts 
in this report present summary statistics for 
each district grouping described above. The 
method we used to summarize the findings is 
generally indicated in the tables and charts. 
Detailed data sources and definitions of terms 
are included in an Appendix to this report. 

Data collection and analysis. A summary 
of data collection and analysis methods is 
contained in an Appendix to this report. 



Summaries 

Key findings are summarized in the Executive 
Summary and at the end of report sections. 
Sections ? and 3 contain text and table sum- 
maries — Section 4 includes a text summary 
only. Summary tables include the subset of 
indicators that have measurable standards 
or requirements under Abbott or other state 
or federal law. Summary tables list these 
requirements along with the status of the 
district on each. 



Endnotes 



3. More information about Abbott 4 . We thank Fred Frelow of the 

V. Burke is available atwww. Rockefeller Foundation for sug- 

edlawcenter. org. gesting this approach. 
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The Community and Students 



Research shows that living in concentrated poverty nega- 
tively affects the well-being and academic performance of 
children and youth. If our schools are to help all students 
meet the state’s academic standards and grow up to take 
meaningful roles in their communities, these effects will 
need to he countered in New Jersey’s poorest cities. In 
this section, we present indicators of community distress 
that inform the elements of effective schooling in New- 
ark. 
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FIGURE 1.1 


Conditions of Living and Learning in Newark 


Municipal Characteristics 


Newark 


New 

Jersey 


Population 


273,546 


8,414,350 


Female Head of Household Families With Children 1 7 and Under 


47% 


18% 


Highest Educational Attainment of Adults 25 and Over 


Less Than High School Diploma 


42% 


18% 


Diploma orCED 


30% 


29% 


Some College 


18% 


23% 


Bachelor's Degree 


6% 


19% 


Graduate or Professional Degree 


3% 


11% 


Labor Force Participation 


53% 


64% 


Unemployment Rate 


16.1% 


5.8% 


Median Household Income 


$26,913 


$55,146 


Population Below Poverty Level 


28% 


8% 


Population 17 and Under Below Poverty Level 


36% 


11% 


Foreign-born 


24% 


18% 


Rent-income Ratio 


27% 


26% 


Renter-occupied Housing 


76% 


34% 


Vacant Housing 


9% 


7% 


Violent Crime Rate (Per 1,000) 


12.1 


3.8 


SOURCE 1 Uniform Crime Report, 2002; 2000 US Census 



Newark, located in Essex County, is the larg- 
est city in the state with a land area of about 
?4 square miles and a population of about 
? 75 ,ooo. Residents of Newark (and of New 
Jersey in general) are familiar with the many 
gaps that exist between their city and the 
state’s overall economic well-being. Despite 
recent improvements in the city’s housing 
stock and downtown area, Newark remains 
the second poorest city in the nation. ^ More 
than one in four adults and one in three chil- 
dren lived below the poverty level in New- 
ark. Fewer adults are in the labor force and 
unemployment is almost three times higher 
than in the state as a whole. Not surprisingly, 
household income is less than half of the state 
median. About one in four residents living in 
Newark was born outside of the United States. 

Although many single mothers are 
economically successful, the percentage of 
female-headed family households remains 
a strong indicator of community poverty. 
Figure i.i shows that almost half of Newark’s 
families are led by single mothers com- 
pared to i8 percent statewide. Two out of five 
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Newark adults have not earned a high school 
diploma. As parents, high school dropouts 
may he less trusting of schools and have fewer 
of their own academic skills to support their 
children’s learning. Finally, exposure to vio- 
lence can have negative effects on child and 
youth mental health. It also increases their 
risk of being victims of violent crime. At i^.i 
per thousand, the violent crime rate in New- 
ark is three times higher than it is throughout 
the state on average. 

The students who attend the public schools 
reflect the families who live in Newark. Their 
unique characteristics must inform the 
educational content, the staff needed to teach 
and support teaching, the space and facilities 
in which teaching and learning occur, and the 
leadership that guides the whole educational 
process. Programs that meet the needs of 
Newark’s children and youth — such as bilin- 
gual programs and nutrition programs — also 
entail different budget needs. 



The Community and Students 




There were almost 49,000 young people 
attending Newark’s schools in ^008-04 
(Figure 1 . 2 ). Nearly yo percent of Newark’s 
enrollment was eligible for free- or reduced- 
price lunch under the National School Lunch 
Program. In that same year, about yoo chil- 
dren in Newark (1.6%) did not have a perma- 
nent home. In ^008-04, the district identi- 
fied seven percent of its enrollment as having 
recently immigrated to the United States; 
nine percent had limited English language 
proficiency. One in ten Newark students 
had special educational needs. As in many of 
New Jersey’s poorest cities, most of Newark’s 
students are children of color: 59 percent are 
Black and 81 percent are Latino/a. 

Families move between neighborhoods 
and into and out of cities, so some amount of 
student mobility is unavoidable. Students who 
move between districts or schools often have 
to "catch up’’ with their classmates and teach- 
ers must spend time to bring them up to date. 
When many children move into and out of a 
district, it can disrupt educational progress 
and affect test scores and other indicators of 



Programs that meet the 
needs of Newark’s chil- 
dren and youth— such as 
bilingual and nutrition 
programs— also entail 
different budget needs. 
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The Community And The Students 




All Other 





Newark 


Abbott 

Districts 


i and J 
Districts 


New 

Jersey 


Total Enrollment 


48,751 








Eligible for Free-/Reduced-price Lunch 


69.7% 


68.3% 


3.3% 


26.2% 


Race/Ethnicity 


Black 


59.4% 


38.6% 


4.4% 


17.1% 


Latino/a 


31.3% 


44.2% 


3.6% 


17.1% 


White 


8.3% 


13.7% 


80.3% 


58.5% 


Asian 


0.8% 


3.2% 


11.5% 


7.1% 


Native American 


0.1% 


0.3% 


0.1% 


0.2% 


Limited English Proficiency (LEP) 


8.8% 


12.1% 


1.5% 


4.8% 


Students with Disabilities (lEP) 


10.3% 


13.0% 


12.0% 


13.1% 


Immigrant 


7.0% 


- 


- 


- 


Homeless 


1.6% 


- 


- 


- 


Student Mobility Rate 


29.7% 


21.6% 


5.2% 


12.2% 



SOURCE Fall Survey, 2003-04; School Report Card, 2002-03; and Newark Public Schools, 2003-04 



student learning. In Newark, student mobil- 
ity is high: i^,yoo students (3o%) moved into 
or out of their school during ?oo?-o3. We 
believe that actual student mobility may be 
even higher, because districts may not count 
an individual student leaving and returning to 
the same school several times throughout the 
year as multiple incidents. 



Endnotes 



5- 30 o 3 American Community 
Survey, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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The Preschool Program 



The New Jersey Supreme Court’s Abbott preschool man- 
date was based on research showing that intensive, high- 
quality preschool programs can help children perform 
better in school and participate more productively in 
the life of their communities as adults. Abbott preschool 
began in 1999-^000; by ^005-06, all Abbott districts are 
required to serve 90 percent of the eligible population. 
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The Preschool Program 



FIGURE 2.1 

Preschool Enrollment: Newark, 1999-00 to 2004-05 



7.000 

6.000 

5.000 

4.000 

3.000 

2.000 
1,000 

0 




1999-00 2000-01 2001-02 2002-03 2003-04 2004-05 



4-year-old Enrollment 
3-year-old Enrollment 
Total Actual Enrollment 
□ Total Projected Enrollment 



SOURCE I New Jersey Department of Education: Office of Early Childhood 
Programs, 2003; New Jersey Department of Education: Office of 
School Funding, 1999-2004 



Abbott Overview 

The major features of the Abbott preschool 

mandate are: 

71 Six-hour school day, 180 days a year; 

71 Provisions for full-day, full-year wraparound 
child care services;® 

71 Certified teacher and an assistant for each 
class; 

71 Maximum class size of 15 students; 

71 Adequate facilities; 

71 Transportation, health and other related ser- 
vices, as needed; 

71 Developmentally appropriate curriculum that 
meets the state’s Early Childhood Education 
Program Expectations Standards of Quality and 
is linked with New Jersey's Core Curriculum 
Content Standards (CCCS); 

71 Adequate state funding for all programs; and 

71 All three- and four-year-old children residing in 
the school district are eligible, with enrollment 
on demand. ^ 



Opportunities for Students to Learn 



Program Enrollment 

To meet Abbott requirements, each district 
must serve at least 90 percent of its eligible 
preschool populationby ^005-06. Figures ?.i 



and showthe progress made by the New- 
ark Public Schools toward serving the com- 
munity’s three- and four-year- olds. Newark 
preschools served about 6,000 children in 
^008-04, or percent of the estimated num- 
ber of three- and four-year- olds living in the 
city. Newark is expected to serve 76 percent 
of the eligible population in ^004-05. The 
two major obstacles to universal enrollment 
are: 1) finding and informing hard-to-reach 
parents of three- and four-year- olds; and 2 ) 
identifying and upgrading space and facili- 
ties. Newark’s outreach efforts are discussed 
below; preschool facilities issues are dis- 
cussed in Section 4 of this report. 

Program Setting 

Abbott districts can operate their own 
preschool programs or enter into contracts 
with community childcare and Plead Start 
programs. There are two types of Plead Start 
programs: Enhanced Plead Start, the pro- 
gram under which existing Plead Start seats 
are upgraded to meet Abbott standards; and 
Expanded Plead Start, the program serving 
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The Preschool Program 




children previously not enrolled in the Fed- 
eral Head Start program. 

Since 1999-00, the Newark preschool 
program has placed many more children in 
community- run programs (Figure ?.3). More 
than hve out of six (85%) children enrolled in 
preschool were placed in community pro- 
grams in 2,002,- o 3 . To serve so many children, 
the Newark Public Schools contracted with 
four Head Start programs in 89 locations 
and 50 other private provider programs in 
67 locations in ^004-05. The district also 
runs 36 preschool programs in its own school 
buildings. 

Recruitment and Outreach 

If districts are to reach the Abbott goal of 90 
percent enrollment, they need to identify 
unserved families and obstacles to enrollment 
and then conduct intensive outreach and re- 
cruitment efforts. Some promising methods 
for reaching parents of three- and four-year- 
olds include: door-to-doorvisits; distribut- 
ing informational brochures in places that 
families with young children frequent, such 



as churches, neighborhood centers, and pe- 
diatricians; placing public service announce- 
ments on local television, newspapers, and 
public transportation; and hanging banners 
on the preschool buildings. It is important 
that outreach materials and communications 
be clear and culturally sensitive. 

The Newark Public Schools use many 
strategies to enroll children in their preschool 
program. The NewarkAbbott preschool 
program has been advertised on cable televi- 
sion, in foreign language newspapers (some 
provided for free) , and on bus and subway 
billboards. The district distributes flyers at 
churches, doctors’ offices, hospitals, super- 
markets, and ethnic festivals; and works with 
the City Welfare Office to recruit harder-to- 
reach populations. Mass mailings are done in 
four languages: English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Haitian Creole. One City Council member 
also advertises the preschool program in his 
constituent newsletter. 

The district has accomplished a great deal 
enrolling so many children in the five years 
since the Abbott preschool program began. 




2000-01 2001-02 2002-03 2003-04 2004-05 



I Actual Population Served 
I Projected Population Served 



SOURCE I New Jersey Department of Education: Office of Early Childhood 
Programs, 2003; New Jersey Department of Education: Office of 
School Funding, 1999-2004 
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Preschool Enrollment by Provider Type: 
Newark, 1999-00 to 2002-03 




2001-02 2002-03 



I In District 

I Other Private Providers 



SOURCE I New Jersey Department of Education: Office of Early Childhood 
Programs, 2003; New Jersey Department of Education: Office of 
School Funding, 1999-2003 



Despite its efforts, about one in four eligible 
children in Newark are not enrolled in the 
district’s program according to the New 
Jersey Department of Education’s estimates.® 
Neighborhoods with the greatest number of 
three- and four-year olds may not have the 
capacity to serve all of their eligible children, 
while those with fewer youngsters have slots 
that go unused. Parents are likely to be re- 
luctant about sending their children far from 
home to programs that do have space. In the 
past two years, the district has moved pro- 
gram slots among providers and even closed 
some programs altogether. The district has 
also turned away providers wanting to set up 
new preschool programs. 

When the Abbott program began, early 
childhood education specialists and advocates 
believed that districts could recruit all eligible 
three- and four-year- olds if they used meth- 
ods similar to what Newark has used. Yet, as a 
community reviewer noted, many parents still 
are not aware of the program, and the hours 
of operation in many programs may not suit 
the needs of others. District and community 



reviewers noted that reaching the remain- 
ing families with preschool-age children will 
require that the district formally identify: i) 
how many parents choose not to send their 
children to preschool; ?) how many parents 
choose to send their children to private school 
or family day care; and 3) the barriers keep- 
ing parents from enrolling their children. 

This effort is likely to be more difficult and 
expensive than the district’s strategies to date. 
An assessment is also warranted to determine 
whether the distribution of program slots 
throughout the city is responsive to actual 
program need. 

Programs for Children with Disabilities 

Federal and state laws guide the education 
of individuals with disabilities. ^ The law re- 
quires that children with disabilities be edu- 
cated in the "least restrictive environment.’’ 
This means that, to the maximum extent 
possible, students are educated in the school 
they would have attended if they did not have 
a disability, and participate in academic, non- 
academic, and extracurricular activities with 
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students who do not have disahilities. The 
general education classroom is the preferred 
placement for children with disabilities; 
however, school districts must also offer a 
range of alternative services for students who 
cannot he educated in the regular classroom 
for part or all of the day. The law also states 
that children with disahilities should only he 
placed in separate classes or schools, or re- 
moved from the general education classroom 
when the nature or severity of the disability 
prevents them from being educated in the 
general education classroom, even with the 
use of supplemental aids and services. 

Children suspected of having a disability 
can be identified prior to enrolling in pre- 
school. The district’s Child Study Team, made 
up of the school psychologist, social worker, 
and learning disabilities teacher- consultant 
conduct an initial evaluation to determine a 
child’s eligibility for special education and 
related services. Evaluation results shape the 
Individualized Education Program (lEP) that 
specifies the child’s needs for special educa- 
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tion and related services, and determines the 
setting where the child will be educated. 

Service provision. District staff report that 
the Newark Public Schools, Office of Special 
Education helps students with disabilities and 
their families transition into preschool. The 
district offers parents and children opportu- 
nities to visit early childhood programs and 
meet with program staff. An lEP is developed 
for each child with disabilities before he or 
she begins preschool; district staff follow up 
to ensure compliance with lEPs. Parents of 
special education students in all grade levels 
can attend monthly Special Education Par- 
ents’ Advisory Committee (SEPAC) evening 
meetings where district early childhood and 
special education staff. Child Study Team 
members, and external speakers conduct pre- 
sentations. Within each of the district’s five 
School Leadership Teams (SLT),‘° daytime 
parent meetings are also held about lo times 
per year to discuss relevant issues such as 
transition and related services. 
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Educational Environment of Preschoolers with Disabilities; 
Newark, 2003-04 ( n =200) 




FIGURE 2.5 

Educational Environment of Preschoolers with Disabilities: 
All other Abott Districts, 2003-04 



General Education 


9.3% 


Self-Contained 


66.2% 


General/Special 


8.6% 


null Itinerant Services 


3.5% 


Separate School 


11.7% 




*Home and residential placements, less than one percent. 



SOURCE I New Jersey Department of Education: Office of Early Childhood 
Programs, 2003; New Jersey Department of Education, Office of 
Special Education, 1999-2003 
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Educational environment. The law 
requires schools and districts to provide chil- 
dren with disabilities with appropriate edu- 
cational experiences and quality services that 
are tailored to their individual needs. While 
the law does not specify a target percentage of 
children who should he in general education 
classrooms, it does state that children with 
disabilities must be educated in inclusive, 
rather than separate settings for as much time 
as possible. 

Accordingto a report released by the New 
Jersey Council on Developmental Disabili- 
ties, the state of Newjersey lags behind the 
nation in the percentage of preschoolers with 
disabilities educated in inclusionaiy settings. 
In ?oo?, about one in five (??%) Newjersey 
preschoolers with disabilities was placed in 
general education classrooms, compared to 
35 percent nationwide. In light of the state 
norm, we might expect to see similar educa- 
tional placements in Newark and the other 
Abbott districts. “ 
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Figures ^.4 and ^.5 below show the per- 
centage of preschool children with disabili- 
ties in various educational environments 
— in Newark and all other Abbott districts, 
respectively. In ^008-04, 82, percent of 
Newark’s 200 preschoolers with disabilities 
were in self-contained (special education) 
classrooms compared to two thirds of similar 
students in the other ^9 Abbott districts. Six 
percent were in inclusion programs compared 
to nine percent in the other Abbott districts. 
Thirteen percent of Newark’s preschoolers 
with disabilities were taught in "separate” 
schools outside of the school district. 

Program Content 

New Jersey Department of Education’s Early 
Childhood Education Program Expectations: 
Standards of Quality set standards for learning 
outcomes and outlines how teachers should 
conduct specific activities. Since they were 
released in?oo?-o 3 , the Expectations have 
become the benchmark for determining how 
effectively the classroom curriculum is being 
implemented. 
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Curriculum. Specialists in early childhood 
education dehate if it is better to have a single 
curriculum across a district or if providers 
should he allowed to select their own cur- 
ricula. On one hand, a single curriculum 
ensures that students in a district with high 
student mobility like Newark will receive the 
same program no matter where they move. 
Professional development is also easier to 
provide with a uniform curriculum. On the 
other hand, uniformity is not as important 
as using research-based, developmentally 
appropriate programs that provide enough 
teacher support to ensure quality instruction. 
Program and teacher buy-in are also impor- 
tant to ensure good implementation. Below, 
we describe the approach taken by district. 
Head Start, and other provider programs in 
Newark. 

In the years before Abbott when the 
district operated a small preschool program, 
it used the High/Scope model. High/Scope 
emphasizes learning through play and the 
quality of children’s interactions with adults 
and other children. Now, the district encour- 



ages district-run programs to use a version 
of High/Scope that better meets the state’s 
Expectations and curriculum standards set by 
the National Association for the Education of 
Young Children. District early childhood staff 
told us that — although some district pro- 
grams and many private provider programs 
select their own curricula — they tiy to ensure 
that these curricula are compatible with 
High/Scope. District staff named examples of 
other curricula used, including two that are 
highly respected in the held of Early Child- 
hood education such as Curiosity Corner and 
Bank Street.’® 

Curriculum adoption and review. The 

current version of High/Scope was adopted in 
1998. Newark has a curriculum review com- 
mittee made up of district early childhood 
department staff, content area teachers, spe- 
cial education teachers, school administra- 
tors, private providers, and other community 
members. In ^004-05, the committee began 
looking for a new preschool curriculum. The 
selected curriculum will be adopted district- 
wide to ensure uniformity between programs 



The law requires schools 
to provide children with 
disabilities with educa- 
tional experiences and 
services that are tailored 
to their needs. 
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Mount Vernon Elementary School’s 
Preschool Program 



In 2003-04, this district-run preschool used 
the Bank Street Model. Mt. Vernon staff liked 
how Bank Street stressed learning-by-doing 
and small-group work. They spoke highly of 
the training and technical assistance Bank 
Street provided. They decided to supplement 
Bank Street's reading instruction with a pro- 
gram called the Children's Literacy Initiative, 
designed specifically for preschoolers from 
low-income families. 



and a seamless transition for preschoolers 
from program to program and as they transi- 
tion into Kindergarten. 

Preschool programs look at how well they 
use their curricula in two ways. High/Scope 
programs use an instrument called the 
Program Quality Assessment (PQA) to as- 
sess adult-child interactions, the learning 
environment, daily routine, and curriculum 
planning. The Newark Public Schools also 
took part in a statewide study using the Early 
Childhood Education Rating Scale (ECERS- 
R), discussed in more detail in the Program 
Quality section helow. District staff reviewed 
the results with the classroom teachers who 
took part in the study. 

The transition into Kindergarten. 

The transition from preschool to Kinder- 
garten can he stressful for young children 
as they leave a familiar, comfortahle setting 
for one that is new and different. Success- 
ful transition is most likely to happen when 
children have heen prepared ahead of time, 
parents have heen involved in the process, 
and preschool and Kindergarten teachers 



communicate on a regular basis. Relow, we 
compare best practices in preschool-Kinder- 
garten transition with transition practices in 
Newark. 

The National Association for the Education 
of Young Children (NAEYC) provides pre- 
school programs with four recommendations 
to guide transition efforts: i) ensure program 
continuity; maintain ongoing communica- 
tion and cooperation among staff in sending 
and receiving programs; 3 ) prepare children 
for transition; and 4) involve parents in tran- 
sition planning. 

Abbott districts are required to include 
in their three-year operational plans a plan 
for transition of children from the preschool 
program to Kindergarten. The Newark Public 
Schools, in collaboration with the Newark 
Preschool Council, Head Start, and the Early 
Childhood Coalition of Newark developed 
a guide, called "Continuity for Success” to 
assist preschool programs throughout the 
city in strengthening transition activities for 
four-year-olds. The guide outlines six key 
components of transition including the four 
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elements recommended by NAEYC, plus 
the transfer of records in a suitable fashion 
and the evaluation of transition activities to 
improve service delivery. For each of these 
components, the guide lists recommended 
transition activities; identifies the respon- 
sible individuals, the timeframe in which it 
should be conducted, and the documentation 
and resources that are needed. 

In order to facilitate communication be- 
tween sending community provider programs 
and receiving elementary schools, the district 
has assigned these providers to a local School 
Leadership Team (SLT) . At least four times 
per year, community providers meet with SLT 
administrators to exchange information, dis- 
cuss educational expectations and concerns, 
and plan transition activities. 

By the account of Newark district staff, 
preschoolers’ transitions to Kindergarten 
vary across the district. Preschool teachers in 
district-run programs are encouraged to visit 
Kindergarten classrooms in their own and 
other schools. In turn. Kindergarten teach- 
ers meet with preschool teachers who work in 
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their buildings. In some schools, the School 
Leadership Council (SLC) meets to address 
preschoolers’ transitions. Some preschool 
programs develop student-specific portfolios 
that include scores on developmental screens, 
copies of student progress reports, and the 
results of a home language survey. Preschool 
teachers cannot be sure which school a child 
will actually attend in Kindergarten, so they 
give portfolios to parents and caregivers. The 
child’s caregiver can then bring the port- 
folio to the new school. In community- run 
programs, family workers link parents with 
elementary schools to ease the transition to 
Kindergarten. 

Student and Family Supports 

Health services. District and provider staff 
complete a health history questionnaire on 
each child enrolled in a Newark preschool 
program. Any child without the required 
screenings and immunizations is referred to a 
free clinic to have them done within 3o days. 

Children enrolled in district-run pro- 
grams receive physical examinations on-site; 
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those in community provider programs 
receive physical assessments, as needed, 
conducted hy the nurse assigned to that site. 
The following health and social services are 
available to all preschoolers on-site: vision 
and hearing screening; speech and language 
evaluations and therapy; and occupational 
and physical therapy (children with more 
severe disabilities are usually referred to spe- 
cialists outside of the district) . District staff 
report that there is a shortage of staff avail- 
able to meet the significant need, however. In 
^008-04, the district received a grant for pre- 
schoolers in both district- run and commu- 
nity provider programs to receive free dental 
care at Beth Israel Hospital. School nurses 
conduct general dental assessments and make 
referrals as needed. Mental health services 
are provided on- and off- site, depending on 
the nature and severity of the child’s needs. 
School nurses provide ongoing training to 
over i,?oo preschool staff on CPR. Nurses 
conduct workshops for teachers and parents 
on first aid, asthma, child abuse, and lead 
poisoning, based on need. Individual train- 



ing for parents is also provided when medical 
issues are identified. 

The district has four Preschool Interven- 
tion and Referral Teams made up of school 
psychologists, learning disabilities teacher- 
consultants, school social workers, and 
speech and language therapists. The purpose 
of this team is to provide general educa- 
tion teachers with assistance in dealing with 
student needs and to reduce the number of 
referrals made to the Child Study Team for 
special education. 

Transportation. There are preschool 
programs located throughout the City of 
Newark, so most children do not have to 
travel far to attend preschool. The district 
provides transportation for children attend- 
ing programs that are more than two miles 
from their homes if their parents have no way 
to bring them. This typically happens when 
programs that are more conveniently located 
are already full. As is required under the law, 
children with disabilities may also be eligible 
for transportation, depending on the type 
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of disability, as are children of parents with 
disabilities. 

Program Quality 

The New Jersey Department of Education 
formed the Early Learning Improvement 
Consortium (ELIC), a group of university- 
based preschool specialists, to conduct ongo- 
ing research on preschool program quality. In 
?oo?-o3, the state funded ELIC to assess 3io 
Abbott preschool classrooms throughout New 
Jersey. 

The Newark preschool program took part 
in the ELIC study. We present the findings 
from ELlC’s observation of 45 (10%) of 
Newark’s preschool classrooms — despite the 
limited sample size — because it is the only 
information about program quality available. 
Eight of these classrooms are in district pro- 
grams; 3y are in Head Start or other private 
provider programs. ELIC rated these class- 
rooms on the Early Childhood Environment 
Rating Scale (ECERS-R). Average ECERS-R 
ratings and score ranges are shown below for 
Newark and all Abbott districts (Figure ^.6). 
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On average, Newark preschool classrooms 
were rated 4.0, the same rating earned by aU 
of the Abbott districts combined. Newark’s 
ratings ranged from a low of 1 . 9 (below 
minimal) to 5.^ (above good) . Looking at 
the separate subscale scores for Newark and 
all Abbotts, preschool classrooms scored 
highest on the interactions and parents and 
staff scales. The interactions scale measures 
the quality of discipline, supervision, and 
warmth and emotional support in the class- 
room environment. The parents and staff 
scale measures the quality of communication 
with parents, and the space and conditions 
for adults including staff. Newark also scored 
higher on the personal care routine rating 
that includes: meals, naptime, toileting and 
safety, and health practices. 

Figure ?.6 also shows areas where the 45 
observed classrooms needed improvement, 
including activities (3.?), program structure 
(3.6), and space and furnishings (3.8). The 
low activities rating suggests that these New- 
ark preschool programs did not have adequate 
toys, art materials, puzzles, and handheld 



All public preschool 
programs in New Jersey 
are required to under- 
go self-evaluation. 
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FIGURE I 2.6 



Preschool Classroom Environment (ECERS-R) Ratings: Newark and All Abbott Districts, 2002-03 
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learning materials. The program structure 
rating shows that the observed classrooms did 
not have a schedule that provides a balance of 
structure and flexibility. In particular, chil- 
dren did not have enough free playtime, one- 
on-one interaction with teachers and op- 
portunities to be part of small groups or play 
independently. The relatively low space and 
furnishings rating indicates that the sampled 
Newark preschool classrooms needed "cozy 
areas” with items such as a carpet, bean bags, 
pillows and blankets for students to rest. ELIC 
also observed that most classrooms did not 
have enough eqnipment and outdoor space 
for students to engage in motor activities. Our 
community reviewers noted that all private 
providers had to meet requirements set out 
by the New Jersey Department of Human 
Services prior to becoming part of the Abbott 
preschool program, with its more demanding 
space and facilities requirements. 

All New Jersey districts with a public pre- 
school program are required to undergo self- 
evaluation, using a guide called the Self -As- 
sessment Validation System (SAVS) developed 
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by the Office of Early Childhood Education at 
the New Jersey Department of Education. Dis- 
tricts used it for the first time in ?oo 3 - 04 . The 
results are intended for use in planning the 
district’s programs. The program quality as- 
sessment is an important section of the SAVS. 
Although the state encourages districts to use 
tools like the ECERS-R, it is not required. 

ELIC staff we spoke with said that they have 
been working with district master teachers on 
the use of the Early Childhood Environment 
Rating Scale (ECERS), along with the Sup- 
ports for Early Literacy Assessment (SETA) 
and the Preschool Classroom Mathematics 
Inventory (PCMl) to assess instructional 
quality.*^ They also said that more program 
quality data would become available in ^005. 
We think that the best way to understand the 
strengths, weaknesses, and challenges con- 
fronted by Abbott preschool programs is to 
have a consistent and reliable method of mea- 
suring program quality that is used regularly 
in all public preschool programs, including 
the Abbott districts. 



Preschool Teacher Qualifications and Supports 



As expected, a large majority of Newark’s pre- 
school teachers work in Head Start or other 
private provider programs. In ^004-05, there 
are 4^7 preschool teachers in Newark: per- 

cent work in Head Start; 19 percent in Newark 
Public Schools’ buildings; and 59 percent in 
other private provider programs. 

Educational Attainment of Preschool Teachers 

All Abbott preschoolteachers are required 
to have a bachelor’s degree. This standard 
applied immediately to teachers in dis- 
trict-run programs. Teachers in community 
programs who needed fewer than 3 o credits 
were eligible for an extension until Septem- 
ber ?oo 6.‘5 Head Start teachers have four 
years from the date when their program 
first contracted with the Abbott district to 
complete these requirements. 

Postsecondary training can equip teach- 
ers with the knowledge and skills they need 
to be effective in the classroom. We present 
information about the educational attainment 
of Abbott preschool teachers as an indicator 




I In District (n=82) 19.2% 

I Enhanced Head Start (n=84) 19.7% 
Expanded Head Start (n=io) 2.3% 
I Other Private Provider 58.8% 

(n=251) 




SOURCE Newark Public Schools, 2004-05 
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of teacher preparedness and because Abbott 
requires all preschool teachers to have un- 
dergraduate degrees. We present the findings 
by provider type so that we can see how well 
teachers in different settings have progressed 
toward meeting the degree requirement. 

Nearly all of Newark’s preschool teachers 
had earned at least a four-year college degree 
by ^004-05. Figure ^.8 shows that Newark’s 
preschool teachers in every setting have 
either met or are well on their way to meeting 
this state requirement by September ^006. 

Preschool Teacher Certification 

In addition to earning a bachelor’s degree, 
Abbott preschool teachers must also be certi- 
fied.’^ The New Jersey Department of Educa- 
tion considers the preschool through Grade 
3 certification (P- 3 ) to be the standard for all 
newteachers entering Abbott preschool pro- 
grams. One route teachers can use to earn the 
P -3 is to first obtain a provisional "certificate 
of eligibility” (CE) or a certificate of eligibility 
with advanced standing (CEAS) . While teach- 
ing in a preschool program, teachers then 



complete a series of mentoring and evaluation 
sessions. CE candidates must also take part in 
early childhood instructional training. Teach- 
ers with a standard certificate to teach stu- 
dents in nursery school through Grade 8 (N- 
8) and at least two years of fuU-time teaching 
experience in an early childhood setting also 
fulfill the certification requirement under 
a "grandfather clause” in the regulations. 
Teachers with special education certification 
may only teach self-contained early childhood 
classrooms or serve as a second teacher in an 
inclusion classroom. Teachers with N-8 and 
special education certificates are not required 
to obtain the specialized education and train- 
ing in early childhood education that the P -3 
certification process provides. 

Eigure ^.9 shows the status of the Newark 
preschool program in?oo4-o5 on the road 
toward 100-percent teacher certification. 
Overall, 78 percent of teachers have pro- 
visional (regular or advanced standing) or 
preschool to Grade 3 (P- 3 ) certification; eight 
percent have N-8 certification; and seven 
percent are special education certified (all 
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special education teachers currently teach in 
self-contained classrooms) . All lo Expanded 
Head Start teachers also have at least provi- 
sional certification: nine have either CE or 



FIGURE 


2.8 


FIGURE 


2.9 


Preschool Teacher Educational Attainment: 
Newark, 2004-05 


Preschool Teacher Certification by Provider Type: 
Newark, 2004-05 



P- 3 , and one has N-8. All of the 8? preschool 
teachers working in district-run programs 
also have at least provisional certification: 

34 percent have provisional certification or 
P- 3 , 3 ? percent have N-8, and 84 percent are 
special education certified. Among the 84 
Enhanced Head Start teachers, 85 percent 
have provisional certification or P- 3 , and 5 
percent have N-8. Most of the ^51 teachers 
working in other private provider programs 
are at least provisionally certified: 2,0 percent 
have P- 3 , 70 percent have certificates of eligi- 
bility (regular or advanced standing) , and two 
percent have N-8 
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Preschool Teacher Experience 

Figure ?.io shows how long teachers in 
Newark’s preschool program have served as 
lead preschool teachers. As of October ^004, 
Newark preschool teachers had four years of 
experience on average. Teachers in both dis- 



*Special Education Certification, less than one percent. 



SOURCE Newark Public Schools, 2004-05 
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FIGUKE 2.10 

Preschool Teacher Average Years as a Lead Teacher by Provider 
Type: Newark, 2004-05 
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trict-run and other private provider programs 
had three years as lead preschool teachers. 
Teachers in Enhanced Head Start programs 
had about fouryears of similar experience; 
and Expanded Head Start teachers had 
seven years. 

Preschool Teacher Salary 

All other things being equal, school districts 
that pay teachers well are more likely to attract 
a broader pool of applicants for teaching posi- 
tions. Improving preschool teacher pay may 
also help to improve preschool program qual- 
ity by reducing teacher turnover and boost- 
ingteacher morale. The New Jersey Supreme 
Court recognized this in 2 , 002 , when it ordered 
the New Jersey Department of Education to 
provide additional funding to help Head Start 
and other private provider programs raise 
their teacher salaries to levels equal to those 
of teachers in district-run programs. Here, 
we present the average preschool teacher sal- 
ary in Newark by provider type to compare the 
salaries paid in these settings. There should 
be no systematic difference by provider type 



because all providers should have access to 
applicant pools of equivalent size and qual- 
ity and because Abbott preschool teachers do 
equivalent work regardless of setting. 

Teachers in district- run programs earned 
higher salaries than those in Head Start and 
other private provider programs ($58,000 
compared to $45,400) . The reasons for this 
continued salary difference are unclear. When 
compared to teachers in community provider 
programs, teachers in district-run programs 
have similar education, certification, and 
years of experience as lead teachers.'^ 

Performance Evaluation 

Even the best teachers benefit from informed 
peer and supervisor feedback. Such feed- 
back and direction is even more important to 
ensure that less experienced and less capable 
teachers do abetter job. Some of this feed- 
back can happen on an informal basis. But 
some should be part of a more formal proce- 
dure known in many professions as "perfor- 
mance evaluation.” In Newark, performance 
evaluation procedures are different for 
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preschoolteachers in district -run. Head Start 
and other private provider programs. 

Early childhood staff told us that non-ten- 
ured teachers working in district programs 
are observed three times a year hy adminis- 
trators. They also receive an end-of-the-year 
evaluation. Tenured staff in district- run 
programs receive two observations and an 
end-of-the-year evaluation. As part of the 
evaluation process, teachers are judged on 
their performance in lesson planning and 
teacher- student interactions. School admin- 
istrators also mentor uncertified teachers and 
conduct some of the evaluations that newer 
teachers need to earn certification. 

Supervisors in private provider programs 
evaluate their own staff. At the end of the year, 
district staff collect those evaluations. Use of 
the district’s evaluation protocol by private 
providers is voluntary. As of Fall ^004, the 
district’s Early Childhood Education depart- 
ment was working with providers to develop a 
uniform evaluation procedure. 



Professional Development 

In addition to feedback, teachers also ben- 
efit from opportunities to continue learning 
through activities such as outside confer- 
ences, in-school workshops, weekly teacher 
meetings, and coaching and mentoring from 
peers and supervisors. In these sessions, 
teachers share experiences and exchange 
ideas with colleagues; improve their teach- 
ing skills; and learn about current issues in 
education. No matter how many years of ex- 
perience they have, teachers must be willing 
to update their knowledge and skills in order 
to keep up with the changing times. When 
teachers take part in ongoing, high-quality 
staff development focused on instruction, 
classroom practice improves. 

In Newark, master teachers conduct 
workshops and demonstration lessons for 
preschool teachers and teaching assistants. 
Community provider directors are invited and 
encouraged to participate in these sessions. 
One community reviewer noted that while 
teachers in provider programs have access to 
these professional development opportuni- 



FIGURE 2.11 

Average Preschool Teacher Salary by Provider Type: Newark, 
2004-05 
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ties, they might not he ahle to take advantage 
of them because of the limited availability of 
substitutes to cover for them. 

When the preschool program was first 
implemented, the district held a three-day 
summer institute for community preschool 
directors that included discussion about 
district goals. In addition, all new providers 
received a binder with all of the district poli- 
cies and procedures. The district now holds 
bi-monthly meetings with provider direc- 
tors, and works with the financial officers 
of provider programs at least twice per year. 
The director of the Office of Early Childhood, 
Early Childhood Supervisors, and financial 
specialists conduct these meetings. 

Eour things play a role in the professional 
development activities the district selects for 
its preschool teachers: the Expectations, staff 
feedback (via survey results), and the Profes- 
sional Improvement Plans (PIP) developed by 
each staff member with his or her supervisor 
(usually a principal or program director) . 
Program quality assessments also inform staff 
development. 



Preschool Budget 



The Abbott preschool program is funded by 
the state from two different sources. Early 
Childhood Program Aid (ECPA) is allocated 
to all Abbott districts and another lo^ school 
districts serving low- income students. 

Since ?oo?-o3, Abbott districts also receive 
Preschool Expansion Aid (PSEA) to cover the 
costs of expanding the programs to meet full 
enrollment. 

Eigures and ?.i3 show the amount of 
preschool aid per student received by New- 
ark and all other Abbott districts in ^oo^-o3 
and ?oo 3 -o 4. ln^oo?-o3, Newark received 
$11,366 per preschooler, $6,609 from ECPA 
funds, and $4,758 from PSEA. Newark saw 
a sizable funding increase in ?oo3-o4 to 
$i^,9^i per preschooler, with most of the 
increase coming from PSEA. ‘5 Inboth years, 
the district’s per student aid exceeded that of 
the other Abbott districts. 
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State regulations reqnire each Abbott 
school district to organize and convene an 
Early Childhood Education Advisory Council 
(ECEAC) . The ECEAC is a group of commu- 
nity stakeholders who are interested in the 
education and welfare of preschool-age chil- 
dren. The purpose of the ECEAC is to meet 
regularly, review the school district’s progress 
towards full implementation of high- qual- 
ity preschool programs, and participate in 
program planning, budget development, and 
early childhood facilities planning. 

Prior to ?oo?-o3, the Newark Public 
Schools had an Early Childhood Collaborative 
(NECC), which represented all district-run 
and community provider programs partici- 
pating in the Abbott preschool program. In 
?oo?-o3, the district established the Newark 
Early Childhood Education Advisory Council 
(ECEAC) made up of parents, community 
leaders, private provider program direc- 
tors, general and special education teachers; 
and representatives from the district’s Early 
Childhood office, the New Jersey Depart- 



The Preschool Program 




ment of Education’s Office of Early Childhood 
Education, Plead Start, the Newark Preschool 
Coalition, Essex County government, and lo- 
cal businesses. 

In following with the district’s under- 
standing of Newjersey Department of 
Education guidelines, Newark’s ECEAC has 
not been involved in developing district plans 
and budgets. The ECEAC reviews the results 
of the district’s self-evaluation and provides 
feedback on areas needing improvement. The 
ECEAC has an opportunity to provide input 
on early childhood facilities construction 
plans. In addition, a member of the council is 
involved in district-wide facilities planning 
on an ongoing basis. 



Preschool Student Outcomes 



We turn now to the outcomes of the Abbott pre- 
school program to ask if the elements we have 
discussed so far — supports for students and 
families, opportunities for students to learn, 
teacher qualifications and supports, and lead- 
ersliip — have worked together to improve stu- 



FIGURE 2.13 

Per Student Preschool Aid: Newark and All Other Abbott 
Districts, 2002-03 and 2003-04 
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dent learning among the district’s three- and 
four-year-olds. As a recent report published hy 
the United States Government Accountability 
Office noted. New Jersey’s public preschools 
do not currently generate information that will 
help us to understand how well children are 
doing statewide. 

Fortunately, the Newark preschool pro- 
gram was part of a study conducted by the 
Early Learning Improvement Consortium to 
assess the language development of pre- 
schoolers. ln?oo?-o 3 , ELIG tested the vo- 
cabularies of 99 students entering Kindergar- 
ten from the preschool program. They used 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT- 
111) . We report the results below in standard 
scores and national percentile ranks. 

The average standard score of the 99 Eng- 
lish-speaking children was 84.5. These chil- 
dren scored on average in the ? 3 rd percentile 
of a national sample of children who took the 
same test.’° In light of the small number of 
children who were assessed, we must note 
that these scores may not accurately reflect 
preschoolers’ language development in the 



district as a whole. Because earlier assess- 
ments were not done with the same children, 
we cannot tell if these results indicate positive 
or negative language development. 

In addition to the ELIG study, some New- 
ark preschool programs develop student port- 
folios with scores on developmental screens, 
copies of student progress reports, and the 
results of a home language survey. 

In ^oo 3 -o 4 , the New Jersey Department of 
Education’s Office of Early Ghildhood Educa- 
tion began training teachers in a few Abbott 
districts to use the Early Language Assess- 
ment System (ELAS) . The system is another 
assessment intended to help preschool teach- 
ers tailor instruction to children’s needs. 

It is not yet clear if the ELAS can be used to 
assess how well preschoolers are learning 
on a district or statewide basis. Early child- 
hood education specialists are reluctant to do 
widespread assessment of young children; 
however, we need to strike a balance between 
these concerns and the need to know exactly 
how well Abbott preschoolers are doing. 
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We conclude this section by presenting key 
findings in two ways. First, we present an 
overview of the progress made to date and the 
challenges that lie ahead for Newark’s Abbott 
Preschool Program. We then present a sum- 
mary table showing the status of the program 
on a smaller set of indicators that have stan- 
dards or requirements under Abbott or other 
state or federal law. 

Opportunities for Students to Learn 

71 By 2005-06, each Abbott district is required 
to serve 90 percent of its eligible population. 
Five years into the Abbott preschool program, 
Newark served about three-quarters of the 
city's three- and four-year-olds in its preschool 
program. 

71 The Newark Public Schools contracts with 54 
private provider and Head Start programs to 
offer Abbott preschool in over 100 locations. 
The district also runs 36 preschool programs in 
its own school buildings. 

71 The information provided by the district sug- 
gests that it has used creative strategies to 
identify and recruit children into its preschool 
program. It will be a great deal more challeng- 
ing and expensive for the district to bring the 
remaining unserved children into the program. 



The Preschool Program 



71 Newark uses a variety of high-quality, research- 
based curricula in its preschool programs. The 
district plans to move toward a uniform ap- 
proach across its 100-plus program locations. 

71 The law requires schools and districts to 

provide children with disabilities with appropri- 
ate educational experiences that are tailored 
to their individual needs. For as much time as 
possible, this education must be provided in 
inclusive, rather than separate settings. Eighty- 
one percent of Newark's 200 preschoolers with 
disabilities were educated in self-contained 
classrooms. 

71 A state-sponsored study found that Newark's 
overall program quality was the same as the 
Abbott districts on average. The strongest 
feature of the program, earning a score slightly 
above “good," was the quality of discipline, 
supervision, and emotional support in the 
classroom. 

71 More data on program quality - such as the 
results of reliable measures like the Early 
Childhood Environment Rating Scale-Revised 
(ECERS-R) - are needed in all Abbott districts so 
that we can understand the strengths, weak- 
nesses, and challenges confronted by their 
preschool programs. 



Preschool Teacher Qualifications and Supports 

71 In 2004-05, nearly all of the 427 teachers in 
district. Head Start, and other private providers 
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FIGURE 2.14 


Abbott Preschool Program: Benchmark Status In Newark 


Benchmark 


Status 


District teachers required to have 
bachelor’s degree 


Met 


Expanded Head Start teachers have 
four years from the date their program 
contracted with district to earn 
bachelor’s degree 


Met 


District teachers required to have 
certification 


Met 


Expanded Head Start teachers have 
four years from the date their program 
contracted with district to earn 
certification. 


Met 



had earned at least a four-year college degree 
and were certified, as required under Abbott. 

71 In Newark, the average preschool teacher salary 
was $48,912. On average preschool teachers 
in district-run programs earned $13,000 more 
than did teachers in any other provider type. 
The reasons for this continued difference in 
salaries is unclear. When compared to teach- 
ers in other private provider programs, district 
teachers have similar levels of education and 
certification, and years of experience as lead 
teacher. 



Preschool Budget 

71 At $12,921 per preschooler in 2003-04, 
Newark's preschool aid was comparable to 
the district’s combined per student budget for 
Kindergarten through Grade 12. 

Preschool Leadership 

71 The representative body that advises Newark's 
preschool program provides feedback on areas 
needing improvement and gives input on plans 
for early childhood facilities construction. Per 
the district’s understanding of state guidelines, 
the Newark Early Childhood Education Advisory 
Council does not participate in budget and plan 
development. 



Preschool Student Outcomes 

71 Public preschool programs in New Jersey do not 
yet generate consistent and reliable informa- 
tion that will help us to understand how well 
preschoolers are doing. We need to strike a 
balance between the concerns of early child- 
hood education specialists about widespread 
assessment of young children and the need to 
know how well the programs are serving Abbott 
preschoolers. Outcome measures are needed 
to help stakeholders to identify programs that 
work and those that need more assistance. 
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Endnotes 



6. The New Jersey Department 
of Education covers the costs for 
six-hours, 180 days peryear ofpre- 
school education. The New Jersey 
Department of Human Services 
funds the mandated before- and 
after-school ’'wraparound" care 
and care during the summer to 
provide a ten-hour. 245 -day per 
year program. 

7. Age eligibility for three- and 
four-year-olds is based on the date 
the district uses to determine age 
eligibility for Kindergarten. 

8. It is also important to note that 
New Jersey Department of Educa- 
tion estimates of the preschool 
universe fall short in their ability 
to account for mobility, changes 
in birth rates, and other factors 
affecting the size of age cohorts in 
the districts. 

9. Federal laws guiding the 
educational enviro nm ent of people 
with disabilities include: the 
Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act (amended in 3004) 30 
U.S.C.§ 1400, et seq; Section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act (1978) 

39 U.S.C. §794; and less directly, 
the Americans with Disabilities 
Act of 1990 43 U.S.C. § 3181, et 
seq. State regulation is New Jersey 
Administrative Code 6A:i4, and 
state statute is New Jersey Statutes 
Annotated i8A:46. 



10. The Newark Public School 
district is organized by five 
School Leadership Teams (SLTs). 
Four serve schools in a defined 
geographic area. The fifth SLT 
contains all of the high schools 
citywide. 

11. We report the 3008-04 educa- 
tional environment of three- and 
four-year-olds in Newark and the 
other Abbott districts. The New 
Jersey Council on Developmen- 
tal Disabilities report includes 
children ages three through five 
in 3003. 

13. Curiosity Cornerwas developed 
by the same organization that 
developed the state’s default Whole 
School Reform model. Success 
For All. in response to Abbott 
preschool requirements. Research 
done by the developer shows 
better overall instructional quality 
in preschools using the program 
and better expressive language 
development. The Bank Street 
Model (also known as the Develop - 
mental Interaction Approach) was 
developed by the New York-based 
college of education of the same 
name. Its emphases are similar to 
those of the High/Scope model. 



18. The district’s bilingual depart- 
ment administers this survey 
to children who speak another 
language at home. It is offered in 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Haitian 
Creole to determine the most 
appropriate educational program, 
such as bilingual, ESL, or some 
combination of both. 

14. The Supports for Early 
Literacy (SELA) is used to examine 
classroom practices that support 
children's early language and 
literacy skills. The Preschool 
Classroom Mathematics Inventory 
(PCMI) assesses the materials 
and teaching strategies used to 
support and enhance children's 
math skills . 

15. The Newark Public Schools did 
not grant teachers in community 
provider programs this extension 
unless they had earned at least 90 
credits by September 3004. 

16. As with the Abbott preschool 
teacher education requirement, 
the certification standard ap - 
plied immediately to teachers in 
district-run programs. Teachers 
in community provider programs 
have until September 3006, and 
Head Start teachers have four years 
from the date when their program 
contracted with the Abbott district. 



17. For the purpose of these 
analyses, preschool teacher salary 
includes wages only and does not 
include fringe benefits. Any tuition 
reimbursement paid to alternate 
route teachers is not included. 

18. A Professional Improvement 
Plan (PIP) is a document that 
outlines the content of a teacher's 
professional development. It in- 
cludes both district and individual 
professional development experi- 
ences. Goals and activities may be 
modified throughout the calendar 
year to meet emerging needs of the 
staff member. 

19. Revenues may not be evenly 
distributed across provider types. 
Some providers may receive less 
aid per preschooler than this 
district average. 

30. The number of questions 
a child answers correctly is 
converted into a standard score. 
Standard scores range from a 
low of 40 to a high of 160. Scores 
between 90 and 109 are considered 
to be "average.” 
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New Jersey’s Core Curriculum Content Standards 
define what all students should know and be able to do 
at each grade and by the time they graduate from high 
school. Abbott provides several means to help students 
in low- income, urban districts achieve these standards 
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Abbott Overview 

These include: 

71 Funding at the same level as the wealthiest 
(“I and J") suburban districts in the state; 

71 Class size limits; 

71 Comprehensive, or "whole-school" reform; 

71 Programs and services to meet the needs of 
students and families; 

71 Assessment in each content area to measure 
student improvement at the classroom, school, 
and district levels; and 

71 Ways to help “low-performing" schools 
improve. 

As a first step toward decentralizing the 
district and bringing the educational struc- 
ture closer to communities, the district was 
organized into five School Leadership Teams 
(SLT) . Four serve a defined geographic area; 
the fifth, (SLT 11) contains aU of the high 
schools citywide. The purpose of the SLTs is to 
enable the district to directly address the spe- 
cific educational needs of the diverse commu- 
nities within the city and promote increased 
parent and community involvement. 

ln?oo3-o4, Newark housed 4 ?, 8 o? 
students in y 6 public schools (not includ- 
ing children enrolled in private preschool 



programs). Among schools serving Newark’s 
young people in preschool through Grade 8 , 
there were i 8 different grade configurations 
(Appendix page 144 ). Twenty- seven schools 
had classrooms spanning from Kindergar- 
ten to eighth grade; ly of those schools also 
housed preschool classrooms. There are six 
middle schools and 1 ? high schools (including 
Renaissance Academy, which also serves stu- 
dents in Grades 6 through 8 ) . Five additional, 
ungraded schools serve many of the district’s 
special education students. 



Opportunities for Students to Learn 



Whole School Reform 

When Abbott first began, every elementary 
school was required to select a Whole School 
Reform model.’” Whole School Reform is 
an all-around approach to improve student 
learning and achievement. All models are 
not alike, but many have characteristics in 
common. In general. Whole School Reform 
models: 1 ) give decision-making authority 
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to school-based teams that are representa- 
tive of the district and the neighborhood; 

2 ) provide help and training to schools by 
external experts; and 3 ) specify supports for 
teachers, students, and parents, including 
what the district can do to lead school im- 
provement efforts. The New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Education chose Success for All as the 
preferred model for Abbott schools because 
they thought it had the best track record for 
urban school improvement. Abbott schools 
were free to choose one of five other models: 
the Comer School Development Program, 
Accelerated Schools, Coalition for Essen- 
tial Schools, Community for Learning, and 
Modern Red Schoolhouse.®^ Schools could 
propose other models, including ones that 
they or their district had developed. These 
models had to be approved by the New Jersey 
Department of Education. 

Over the years, state support and enforce- 
ment of the Whole School Reform require- 
ment has varied. Recently, the state has 
outlined ways for high-performing schools to 
opt out of their Whole School Reform models. 



There is also a way for the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Education to require that low-per- 
forming schools use alternate approaches. 

In this section, we review how Newark 
respondedto Abbott’s Whole School Reform 
requirement and what models it chose. 

District staff told us that Whole School 
Reform adoption was difficult for Newark. 
Whole School Reform was first implemented 
in some Abbott schools in 1998-99. The 
majority of Newark schools did not adopt a 
model until ^000-01 because most model 
developers did not have enough staff to serve 
a district the size of Newark. In the early 
days, some developers provided professional 
development and materials in person but 
this did not last long. On-site training and 
technical assistance became rare. One person 
guessed that the Newark schools that suc- 
cessfully implemented Whole School Reform 
were probably using the main principles of 
reform beforehand. District staff also found 
some models not challenging enough to help 
Newark students meet New Jersey’s high 
standards. 



FIGURE 3.1 


Whole School Reform Models: Newark, 2001-02 


Model name 


Number 


Percent 


Success for All 


zo 


Z6.0% 


Accelerated Schools 


17 


ZZ.1% 


Comer School Development Program 


n 


14.3% 


America's Choice 


5 


6.5% 


Communities for Learning 


6 


7.8% 


Talent Development High Schools 


5 


6.5% 


Coalition of Essential Schools 


5 


6.5% 


Alternative design (state-approved) 


3 


3.9% 


Co-Nect 


Z 


Z.6% 


Microsociety 


1 


1.3% 


No design 


Z 


Z.6% 


Total 


77 


100.0% 


SOURCE 1 New Jersey Department of Education Abbott Division 
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Abbott Indicators in Newark: A State-Operated District 



The Newark Public Schools has been a state-operated district since failing cer- 
tification by the State Board of Education in 1995. Community members who 
reviewed this report in draft form were surprised that the findings contained so 
little evidence of the New Jersey Department of Education's role in operating the 
district. According to a recent report by Rutgers University, Institute for Educa- 
tion Law and Policy, minimal state involvement should not have been surprising. 
The Rutgers report finds that New Jersey's takeover plan did not specify steps for 
the district to take in order to regain local control. The report also notes that the 
state's takeover effort did not include plans to build the district's local capacity. 
Newark and the other state takeover districts have identified their own school 
improvement plans and monitored their own progress. A likely explanation for 
the absence of state intervention in the Newark Abbott Indicators Report is that 
Newark has developed, implemented, and monitored its school reform efforts 
largely through its own initiative. 



By 2 , 001 - 02 ,, atotal of lo Whole School Re- 
form models were being used in the Newark 
Public Schools (Figure 3. i). Among the most 
frequently used models were: Success for 
All, Accelerated Schools, and Comer School 
Development Program. 

In ^oo^-o3, the district developed 
"Reaching for the Brass Ring,” a preschool 
through Grade 12 Whole School Reform 
model with math, literacy, and science units. 
The model is driven by the Core Curriculum 
Content Standards and accepted professional 
standards in the content areas. District staff 
developed the model using best practices 
observed in Newark’s schools and selected 
features of the most successful commercial 
models. Based on our interviews with district 
staff, we know that all schools in the district 
have now switched to "Reaching for the Brass 
Ring,” but still have the option to purchase 
specific services from model developers or 
attend their conferences. At the time of this 
writing, the model was not yet approved by the 
New Jersey Department of Education. 
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School and district staff told us that the 
district model gives school principals the 
flexibility to address the unique needs of their 
students with programs and services. Reach- 
ing for the Brass Ring specifies: i) which skill 
areas should he taught along with minimum 
instructional times; 2) high-quality profes- 
sional development from external experts; 
and 3) recommended staffing patterns to 
successfully implement the model. Schools 
pay flxed fees to obtain access to professional 
development providers. 

Reaching for the Brass Ring has language 
arts literacy, mathematics, and science com- 
ponents. Like Success For All, it provides an 
intensive early literacy program (including 
a ninety-minute reading block) tailored to 
the individual needs of students. The model 
requires those schools demonstrating need to 
have a Reading Recovery teacher. Reading 
tutors are also provided to support students 
with reading difficulty. The primary grade 
Reading Tutor works with students in small 
groups in the classroom during the reading 
block and works with students outside the 



K-12 Education 



classroom throughout the day. The Reading 
Tutor also provides thirty-minute small- 
group instruction for students in Grades 4 
through 8. The number of tutors a school 
receives is based on the number of students 
who need this assistance. 

The district uses two standards-based 
math curricula that are both endorsed by the 
National Science Foundation and the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Everyday 
Mathematics is used in Kindergarten through 
Grade 5, Connected Mathematics in Grades 6 
through 8. The high school math program be- 
gins with a foundations course in algebra and 
geometry in Grade 9. Students then have the 
opportunity to learn higher- level mathemati- 
cal concepts through a sequence of courses in 
Grades 10 through 12. The district is currently 
looking for standards-based textbooks and 
curricula to support this program. 

(continued on page ^ 6 ) 
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Success For All/Roots & Wings 



America's Choice 



Success for Ali/Roots & Wings created by Robert Slavin, Nancy Madden, 
and a team of developers at Johns Hopkins University, is designed to boost 
the basic skills achievement of all students while building problem solv- 
ing skills, creativity, and critical thinking. The purpose of the model is to 
create well-structured curricular and instructional approaches for all core 
academic subjects, preschool to Grade 6, using research-based principles of 
instruction, assessment, classroom management, motivation, and profes- 
sional development. Success for All schools have a full-time facilitator to 
help implement the program, a family support team to improve communi- 
ty and parent involvement, and a school-based advisory team that advises 
the principal on general direction and goals and evaluates school climate. 
Many of the elements of Success for All - such as intensive early literacy, 
tutoring for elementary grades students who are not reading on grade level, 
and family support teams - are required under Abbott, even in schools that 
do not adopt this model. The Roots & Wings version of the program adds 
math, social studies, and science to the original reading-only model. 



The America's Choice model, appropriate for 
Kindergarten through Grade 12, has as its chief 
goal to help all students (except those with 
the most severe disabilities) reach a standard 
of achievement in English and mathematics by 
the time they graduate. The model uses early 
detection, intervention, and acceleration to spot 
and prevent failure. Elementary school students 
get 150 minutes of literacy and 60 minutes of 
math instruction each day. Secondary school 
teachers work in teams, and larger high schools 
are encouraged to create small learning com- 
munities (or "schools within schools"). America’s 
Choice schools are required to have Leadership 
Management Teams to oversee school reform. 
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Comer School Development Program 



The program developer, James Comer, recog- 
nized that many children living in inner cities 
come to school unprepared for school success 
and that many teachers never learned about 
child development, and how home cultures 
affect academic success. The School Develop- 
ment Program aims to help teachers understand 
child development, improve relations between 
schools and parents, and of course, increase stu- 
dent achievement. The main program elements 
are; a school-based management team that de- 
velops and monitors the use of a comprehensive 
school plan; a student and staff team focused 
on improving school climate and providing sup- 
port services; and a parent team that promotes 
parent involvement. The program is known for a 
blame-free approach to problem solving, and an 
emphasis on collaboration and shared decision- 
making. A special unit of the management team 
focuses on curriculum, literacy skills, teacher 
development, and other instructional issues. 



Accelerated Schools 



The Accelerated Schools developer (Henry Levin) believed that too many urban 
schools lacked challenging curricula and high expectations for their students. 
Schools using this model offer all students the kind of curricula and instructional 
approaches typically used with gifted-and-talented children. School-based teams 
work together to make every classroom a "powerful learning environment,” where 
students and teachers think creatively, explore interests, and achieve. The model 
is not prescribed: instead, it offers a process and philosophy that will help schools 
develop their own programs. The philosophy is based on unity of purpose, empow- 
erment and responsibility, and building on strengths. An "inquiry process" helps 
schools and community partners analyze their problems, take actions to make 
improvements, and assess the results. 
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Average Class Size by Grade; Newark, 2002-03 




I Newark 



Abbott Standard 



SOURCE School Report Card, 2002-03 



Of the six Newark schools we visited in 
?oo3-o 4, three used the district’s model 
(Mount Vernon, Hawkins, and Benjamin 
Franklin Elementary Schools) . All three 
schools had used the Accelerated School 
model before switching to Reaching for the 
Brass Ring in ^oo^-o3. The reasons they 
changed varied: some told us that they needed 
more instructional guidance than they could 
get from the developer; others cited legal 
problems between the developer and the 
state. They liked Accelerated Schools because 
of the high expectations it encouraged, its 
use of mixed- ability grouping in classrooms: 
all practices they felt they were doing in 
their schools before they adopted the model. 
Mount Vernon staff said that Accelerated 
Schools blended well with its preschool cur- 
riculum and approach. First Avenue School 
also used Accelerated Schools, but switched to 
the district model in ?oo3 — 04 after experi- 
encing problems during contract renewal. 

The First Avenue School has had tremendous 
achievement gains in recent years: in fact, the 
school won a "National School Change” award 



in ?oo3. Staff believed that their school’s 
success was at least partly due to Accelerated 
Schools. 

Staff from a fifth school. Eighteenth 
Avenue Elementary, said they liked Success 
for All because it was relatively inexpensive; 
offered extensive, direct professional devel- 
opment; and the developer showed commit- 
ment to the Newark Public Schools (Success 
for All had an office in Newark) . Ultimately, 
the school was required to adopt the model 
because its graduates attend a Project GRAD 
school (Central High School). The only 
model weakness the staff mentioned was its 
writing instruction. Eighteenth Avenue did 
not adopt the "Roots & Wings,” the Success 
for All add-on, so they adopted the district’s 
math program. 

Luis Munoz Marin Middle School used 
Communities for Learning until ?oo^-o3. 
The staff did not feel that the achievement 
gains the school made had happened as a re- 
sult of using this model. School staff reported 
having difficulty getting assistance from the 
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developer when confronted with an influx of 
students who were not reading on grade level. 

Class Size 

Class size research suggests that smaller 
class sizes can help teachers spend less 
time on behavior management and more 
time on instruction that is better attuned to 
their needs. In fact, there is strong evidence 
that smaller class sizes help students in the 
early elementary grades to perform better in 
school. Evidence on the benefits of smaller 
class sizes for students in later grades is less 
clear. In recognition of the potential benefits 
to students of all ages, 

Abbott schools have class size standards as 
follows: 

71 Kindergarten through grade 3: 21 
71 Grades 4 through 5; 23 
71 Grades 6 through 12: 24 

Figure 3 .? shows the average class size by 
grade for Newark compared to the Abbott 
standards. In the most recent year in which 
we have information, Newark’s average class 
size was lower than the maximum allowed by 
Abbott in eveiy grade. District staff report. 
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however, that in some areas of the city, par- 
ticularly in the North and East wards, many 
class sizes exceed the Abbott standard due to 
inadequate facilities. 

Figure 3.3 shows a comparison of elemen- 
tary school class sizes by district grouping 
from 1994-95 ?oo^-o 3 . Elementary school 

class sizes across the state and in the wealthi- 
est districts have stayed at about students 
between 1994-95 and ?oo?-o 3 . Elementary 
school class sizes in the Abbott districts other 
than Newark decreased a little, from ^1 to 
about 19. In 1994-95, Newark’s average class 
size was ?i, above the other Abbott districts 
and the state average. By ?oo^-o 3 , elementa- 
ry school class sizes in Newark decreased to a 
level slightly below the other Abbott districts. 

Why did class sizes go down in Newark’s 
elementary schools? Possible reasons include 
more classroom space, more teachers, or 
lower enrollments. We can see that enroll- 
ment has decreased by eight percent from 
just over 34,000 in 1994-95 to 31,358 in 
?oo?-o3 (Figure 3.4). These data suggest 
that decreased enrollment contributed to a 
decline in class size. District staff noted that 



FIGURE 3.3 

Elementary School Average Class Size by District Grouping, 
1994-95 to 2002-03 
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FIGURE 3.4 


FIGURE 3.5 


Elementary School Enrollment: Newark, 1994-95 to 2002-03 


High School Average Class Size by District Grouping, 1994-95 
to 2002-03 
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the decrease in enrollment could be due to 
the demolition of many high-rise apartment 
buildings and housing developments in areas 
of the city undergoing revitalization. 

High school class sizes in Newark have 
been going up and down during the same time 
period (Figure 3. 5 ). Newark’s high school 
class sizes were at ly in 1994-95 
?oo?-o3, growing about 18 percent over all. 

In most of the years we examined, Newark’s 
high school class sizes were lower than the 
other Abbott districts. 

We turn to Figure 3.6 to see if enroll- 
ment patterns might explain the changes in 
class size. The figure shows that high school 
enrollment in Newark declined by about five 
percent between 1994-95 and 1999 - 00 . After 
^ 000 - 01 , however, the enrollment numbers 
grewto a high of over 10,400 in ^oo?-o3. 
Enrollment changes may help to explain the 
overall growth in high school class sizes. We 
need to know more about classroom space 
and teacher hiring to be able to explain the 
periods when class sizes went down. 
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Programs for Students with Disabilities 

Federal and state laws guide the education 
of individuals with disahilities.*^ The law 
reqnires that children with disabilities he 
educated in the "least restrictive environ- 
ment.” This means that, to the maximum 
extent possible, students are educated in 
the school they would have attended if they 
did not have a disability, and participate in 
academic, nonacademic, and extracurricu- 
lar activities with students who do not have 
disabilities. The general education classroom 
is the preferred placement for children with 
disabilities; however, school districts must 
also offer a range of alternative services 
for students who cannot be educated in the 
general education classroom for part or all of 
the day. The law also states that children with 
disabilities should only be placed in sepa- 
rate classes or schools, or removed from the 
general education classroom when the nature 
or severity of the disability prevents them 
from being educated in the general education 
classroom, even with the use of supplemental 
aids and services. 



The law requires schools and districts to 
provide children with appropriate educa- 
tional experiences and quality services that 
are tailored to their individual needs. For as 
much time as possible, this education must 
be provided in inclusive, rather than separate 
settings. Below, we discuss the settings where 
Newark’s special needs students are educated. 

Newark schools place fewer students 
with disabilities in general educational set- 
tings relative to the other district groupings 
(Figure 3 . 7). About 1^ percent of Newark’s 
6,575 special needs students go to school in a 
"very inclusionary” setting (spending 80% or 
more of their day with the general education 
population) . More than half of the students 
with disabilities in Newark (60%) are in 
self-contained classrooms for a major portion 
of the day (spending less than 40 percent of 
the day in general education classrooms) — a 
much greater percentage than for the state as 
a whole (17%) and the 1 and] districts (8%). 
Newark and the other Abbott districts place 
about 15 percent of their special education 
students in out -of- district schools, compared 
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Educational Environment of Students with Disabilities Ages 6-21 by District Grouping, 2003-04 
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to nine percent in districts throughout 
the state. 

Curriculum 

In 1996, New Jersey was among the first states 
to adopt curriculum standards, called the 
Core Curriculum Content Standards (CCCS) . 
The CCCS describe what students should 
know and he ahle to do in nine content areas 
at each grade level from Kindergarten to 
Grade i? and upon high school graduation. 
The content areas are: career education and 
consumer, family, and life skills; comprehen- 
sive health and physical education; language 
arts literacy; mathematics; science; social 
studies; technology; visual and performing 
arts; and world languages. The CCCS define a 
"thorough and efficient education,” to which 
all New Jersey residents are entitled under the 
state constitution. 

Most of the curricula used in the Newark 
Public Schools are developed in the district; a 
few specialized curricula, such as automotive 
technology and culinary arts are purchased. 
Content-specific curriculum committees. 
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made up of teachers and external consultants, 
review external programs or develop new 
ones. Curriculum development occurs on a 
five-year cycle. Curricula developed by the 
district are submitted to the district’s Depart- 
ment of Teaching and Learning for review, 
then to the district Advisory Board’s Cur- 
riculum Committee, and finally, to the entire 
Advisory Board for a vote. 

The curriculum committees want to ensure 
that curricula are rigorous and linked across 
subject areas. For example, the social studies 
curriculum is linked to African-American and 
Latino history and language arts. They also 
want to ensure that each curriculum guide 
includes: units to be covered and themes; 
classroom activities and recommended du- 
ration of each activity; national and state stan- 
dards in the content area; and a sample lesson 
plan, sample assessment, and the required 
skills students should master by the end of the 
school year. 

Student test scores influence elementary 
school curriculum development. Committee 
members analyze them and use the results to 
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determine what knowledge and skills students 
still need to have. Members make sure that 
high school curricula provide students with 
the skills needed to make them more attrac- 
tive job and college candidates. Vocational 
and technical education curricula are selected 
by committees based on industry standards. 

College preparatory classes. Nationwide, 
high school students of color are under-rep- 
resented in college admissions. One reason 
might be a lack of opportunity to learn chal- 
lenging material in high school. Newark’s 
high schools offer a number of courses to 
prepare students for the challenge of college 
and make them more competitive in the col- 
lege application process. College preparatory 
and honors courses are offered to students 
in English, Algebra, Trigonometry, Calcu- 
lus, Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Anatomy 
and Physiology, U.S. Flistoiy, World Flistory, 
Spanish and French. 

Newark’s seniors also have the opportunity 
to take advanced placement (AP) courses in 
Literature, Composition, Calculus, Com- 
puter Science, Biology, Chemistry, European 
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History, U.S. History, Spanish and French. 

In general, honors courses are well distrib- 
uted throughout Newark’s i? high schools. 
Advanced placement courses are offered in 
a smaller number of schools, and are most 
frequently offered at the selective, magnet 
high schools. 

We compared Newark’s honors and AP 
course offerings to those in Glen Ridge, a 
nearby "I” district. We found that Newark of- 
fers all but three of the same courses as Glen 
Ridge: Math Analysis Honors, AP Physics, and 
AP Studio Art. Unlike Newark, Glen Ridge 
does not offer AP European History. 

The district also has a pre-engineering 
program it runs in cooperation with the New 
Jersey Institute of Technology called "Project 
Lead the Way.” Students in the project can 
take Principles of Engineering, Introduction 
to Engineering Design, Engineering Robotics, 
and Engineering Design and Development. 



Student and Family Supports 



Abbott Overview 

Under Abbott, the New Jersey Supreme Gourt 
requires the state to fund and implement 
"supplemental programs.” The purpose of 
these programs is to address disadvantages 
experienced by young people who grow up in 
poor cities. There are two kinds of "supple- 
mental” programs under Abbott. Some 
programs are required. Those are: 

71 Full-day Kindergarten 

71 Intensive Early Literacy 

71 Parent involvement 

71 Class size limits 

71 Health and social service referral 

71 Access to technology 

71 Alternative education and dropout prevention 

71 Early math instruction 

71 Professional development 

71 Violence prevention and school security 

71 School-to-work and college transition 
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Funding to support other programs is 
available if a school or district can show that 
the students need them. They are: 

71 On-site social and health services 

71 Literacy supports for schools not using Success 

for All 

71 After-school instructional programs 
71 Summer instructional programs 
71 Nutrition programs 

71 Exemplary music, art, and special education 
71 School-based management and budgeting 

In this section we discuss the type of 
supplemental programs available to the 
young people attending Newark’s public 
schools. We were able to gather information 
on supplemental programs and services by 
visiting schools and by reviewing budgets and 
other documents. We did not catalog all of 
the supplemental programs in Newark or the 
other Abbott districts, nor did we assess their 
quality. Such extensive study was beyond the 
scope of our project. If a program is not listed 
below, it does not mean that it is not available: 
only that we did not gather information about 
it to include in this report. 
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Full-Day Kindergarten 

Research shows that children who attend 
full-day Kindergarten learn more reading and 
math than those in half- day classes . Children 
in small Kindergarten classes learn more than 
those in medium-sized or large classes. The 
research also shows that children from low- 
income families learn more in classes that are 
led by a teacher and supported by an instruc- 
tional aide. AH students enrolled in Kinder- 
garten in an Abbott district are entitled to a 
full day of school in a class that is no larger 
than ^1 children and taught by a certified 
teacher and an instructional aide. 

All of Newark’s Kindergarten classes have 
been full day at least as early as 1998-99, 
as have the majority throughout the state. 

The findings below show the average size of 
Newark’s Kindergarten classes from ^000-01 
to 2,oo2,-o3 compared to all other Abbotts, the 
wealthiest districts, and the state average. The 
findings reveal — for every district grouping 
we analyzed — Kindergarten class sizes were 
smaller than the Abbott standard of 2,1 and 
rose to close to the maximum class size by 
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suggests that children 
with parents who are 
involved in their learn- 
ing are more likely to 
succeed in school. 
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FIGURE 3.8 

Kindergarten Average Class Size by District Grouping, 2000-01 
to 2002-03 
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?oo?-o 3 . Newark’s Kindergarten class size 
was i 3 in ^ooo-oi and increased 47 percent 
to 19.1 in?oo?-o 3 . The average Kindergarten 
class size in all other Abbott districts was 11.6 
in ?ooo-oi and 19.5 in ?oo?-o 3 . 

These findings suggest a combination of 
possible factors that could affect Kinder- 
garten class sizes across the state: limited 
classroom space for Kindergarten, a growing 
Kindergarten enrollment, and/or districts 
have either dropped Kindergarten teacher 
staff lines that did not keep pace with enroll- 
ment. Figure 3.9 below shows the cumulative 
percent changes in Kindergarten enrollment 
for Newark, all other Abbott districts, and 
the state from 1998-99 to ?oo 3 -o 4 . We use 
cumulative percent change because it allows 
us to compare district groupings of unequal 
sizes and illustrates the actual enrollment 
trend overtime including all of the ups and 
downs in between. Reading left to right; the 
points show the cumulative percent change in 
Kindergarten enrollment since 1998-99. The 
first point shows the percent change between 
1998-99 and 1999-00, the second includes 



the change from the previous year plus the 
change between 1999-00 and ?ooo-oi, and 
so on. 

Newark’s Kindergarten enrollment de- 
creased by three percent from 1998-99 to 
^008-04. These findings suggest that the in- 
creased Kindergarten class sizes we saw above 
are not related to enrollment changes in these 
classes. More must be known about classroom 
space and Kindergarten staffing patterns to 
understand the increase in class size. 

Early Literacy 

Under Abbott, schools are required to provide 
90- minute blocks of reading instruction to 
children in Kindergarten through Grade 3 . 
Students in Grades 1 through 3 who are not 
reading at grade level must receive one-on- 
one tutoring; older elementary grade students 
not reading at grade level must receive small- 
group tutoring. 

We reviewed early literacy programs 
through operational plans posted on the 
Internet and in the five schools we visited that 
serve students in the early elementary grades. 
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Our impression is that schools use differ- 
ent programs to meet early literacy needs. 
Examples include: Thematic Learning and 
Kinder Roots, Righy Reading Program, the 
Ralanced Literacy Program, Children’s Liter- 
acy Initiative, and Leap Frog. Most programs 
provide guided and independent instruction 
in reading and writing. Some schools have a 
parent-child reading program, and some have 
home-lending libraries. 

Not all of the schools we visited in ?oo3- 
04 had a literacy tutor to hold one-on-one or 
small-group tutoring sessions for students 
who were not reading on grade level. Four out 
of five schools had some small-group tutor- 
ing. Three offered tutoring for some grades, 
hut not others: First Avenue School and the 
Renjamin Franklin School offered tutoring 
to students in Grade 1 only; and Eighteenth 
Avenue offered tutoring to students in Grades 
1 through 3. Mount Vernon School did not 
provide literacy tutoring to any students be- 
cause it lacked the specialized staff. All of the 
schools cited staffing or budget limits as the 
reason they did not have the complete tutor- 
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ing programs required under Abbott. Only 
Hawkins Elementary School offered tutoring 
to all students reading below grade level in 
Kindergarten through Grade 8. Hawkins was 
able to provide these services with a reading 
specialist tutoring students in Kindergarten 
through Grade 3, and the Soar to Success 
program for students in Grades 4 through 8 
needing extra help . 

Parent Involvement 

Emerging research suggests that children with 
parents who are involved in their learning 
are more likely to attend school, earn higher 
grades, improve their social skills, graduate 
from high school and go on to coRege. Parent 
involvement in the school can be impor- 
tant too if it is linked to improving learning, 
developing specific skills or encouraging chil- 
dren to take more chaRenging classes. Parent 
involvement can also build a sense of commu- 
nity accountabihty for student learning. 

Under the No Ghild Left Rehind Act of 
?ooi, districts are required to use a portion 
of their federal funding to form and support 



FIGURE 3.9 

Cumulative Percent Change in Kindergarten Enrollment 
by District Grouping, 1999-00 to 2003-04 
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a district Parent Advisory Council. Abbott 
schools are required to make efforts to involve 
parents and caregivers in their children’s 
education and in general school decision- 
making. At the very least, each school should 
have a parent-community (family) liaison and 
parent representation on its SLC. SLC chairs 
at all six schools we visited told us that there 
are parent representatives on their manage- 
ment teams. 

The Newark Public Schools has policies to 
encourage parent involvement and establish 
school-home-community partnerships in 
every school. The district’s policy requires 
each school to implement the following: i) 
at least two parent-teacher conferences per 
year; 2 ) communications with parents during 
the year through newsletters and flyers; 3) 
a school-parent organization; and 4 ) work- 
shops and conferences to help parents help 
their children with their school work at home. 
The district has established Parent Involve- 
ment Resource Centers at four schools in 
the district: Camden Middle, Luis Munoz 
Marin Middle, Harold Wilson, and William 



H. Brown. The centers provide libraries of 
materials and have offered parents workshops 
on topics such as: Computer Literacy; Ef- 
fective Parent/Teacher Conferences; Help- 
ing Your Child With Math; Raising Readers; 
Leave No Child Behind; and Parents Rights 
and Responsibilities. Where space allows, 
schools in the district have parent rooms to 
offer resources and information as well. The 
district also has a number of groups, such as 
the Concerned Fathers of The Newark Public 
Schools, the Special Education Parent Advi- 
sory Council, and the Grandparents Support 
Network, which serve as a source of support 
for caregivers and enable them to become 
more involved in their children’s education. 

The district’s parent involvement policy 
states that parents should have the opportu- 
nity to participate on districtwide committees 
but our interviews did not reveal the extent 
to which these policies are being carried out. 
One community reviewer noted that the num- 
ber of parents throughout the district who are 
involved is small compared to the number 
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who could be involved if the policies were 
more far-reaching. 

Health and Social Services 

Referral and coordination. Under Abbott, 
schools should have staff to connect parents, 
caregivers, and children with needed health 
and social services. The goals of this staff 
are to: i) ensure that the children are able to 
come to school every day prepared to learn; 
and 2 ) reduce time taken out by teachers to 
address students’ nonacademic problems. 
Aside from connecting families to neighbor- 
hood services, staff should provide counsel- 
ing and educational services. At the very least, 
elementary schools are required to have a 
Family Support Team, made up of a nurse, 
social worker, counselor, parent-commu- 
nity liaison, and the Whole School Reform 
instructional facilitator. At middle and high 
schools, the community services and health 
and social service coordinators do the job of 
the Family Support Team. 

The district employs Family Support 
Teams, each of which serves more than one 
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school. The teams are made up of a parent 
liaison, a Whole School Reform instructional 
facilitator, social worker, nurse, and parent- 
community liaison. 

Every school in the district also has a Pupil 
Resource Team. The purpose of the team is 
to identify ways to meet children’s needs for 
health and social services before referring 
them for an evaluation for special education. 
The team works with teachers, district staff, 
specialists, and parents to discuss difficul- 
ties as they arise; review and monitor services 
used by children; and propose new programs 
and services. 

As part of their regular practice, health 
services staff in each school observes students 
and work together to develop programs or 
link students to the services that they need. 
For example, health staff began a dental pro- 
gram after observing how many children came 
to school with rotten teeth. The district has a 
relationship with the Newark Flealth Depart- 
ment whose staff provided middle and high 
school students with Hepatitis B vaccines. Re- 
cently, all of the students in one school were 
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Abbott districts are 
required to identify and 
provide services to 
students at risk of drop- 
ping out. 
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tested after a teacher died of Hepatitis B. The 
district also worked with the Newark Health 
Department to ensure that every student gets 
immunized. There is a districtwide crisis 
intervention team to conduct group counsel- 
ing and school assemhlies following traumatic 
incidents. 

Direct service. Through a partnership 
between the Healthcare Foundation of New 
Jersey, Saint Barnahas Healthcare Systems, 
and the district, there are several School- 
Based Health Clinics in Newark. Clinics are 
currently located at Quitman Street, Dayton 
Street, and George Washington Carver El- 
ementary Schools, and Shahazz and Barringer 
High Schools. These clinics are designed 
to provide comprehensive care to Newark 
students and their families that meets their 
physical, dental, and mental health needs. 
With the construction of new school facilities 
(see School Facilities Construction, helow), 
the district plans to huild lo full school- based 
clinics, with a physician on- staff at each. 
Satellite clinics will also be placed at existing 
schools. Their hope is that one day, clinics can 



serve as the primary care neighborhood pro- 
viders for Newark’s students, many of whom 
use emergency rooms in charity-care hos- 
pitals for this purpose or simply go without 
health care. The district plans to raise enough 
revenue through insurance to cover the cost of 
the medical staff. District staff also reported 
that they need more physical and occupational 
therapists in the schools, particularly in the 
Central, South, and West wards of the city. 

The district spent $54, million in ^oo?-o 3 to 
place about 1,000 students out of district for 
these services. 

In Newark, pregnant young women stay 
in their own schools until the time when they 
need home instruction. The district also has a 
program at Barringer High School where par- 
enting teens can be re -introduced to school. 
An additional parenting program was slated to 
open at Newark Vocational School in Septem- 
ber ^004. 

Access to Technology 

Abbott districts are required to have at 
least one media specialist and one technol- 
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ogy coordinator who make sure that students 
master the technology needed to reach the 
state’s Core Curriculum Content Standards, 
that classrooms and libraries have adequate 
equipment, and technology is effectively 
used to support teaching and learning. Under 
Ahhott, there should he no more than five 
students to each computer in each school 
throughout the district. 

Below, we show the number of students to 
every computer in Newark, the other Abbott 
districts, the wealthiest districts in the state, 
and statewide. We have information about the 
student-computer ratio starting in 1997-98, 
so we can see if student access to comput- 
ers imp roved after the Abb ott funding came 
in. We do not know, however, whether and 
how well this computer technology is used to 
enhance students’ learning experiences. 

Figure 3.10 shows that Newark students 
had dramatically better access to computers 
in the first year after Abbott and that access 
kept improving throughout the time period. 
In 1997-98, there was one computer to eveiy 
16 students on average, compared to about 
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nine students per computer in the next year 
alone. By ?oo?-o 3 , Newark had purchased 
enough computers to ensure that there was 
a computer for every four students in the 
district. 

Student access to computers improved 
dramatically in the other Abbott districts too. 
The average number of students to every com- 
puter decreased steadily from 9.4 to 4.9 in the 
other Abbott districts, below (better than) the 
maximum of five students to every computer. 
Access to computers also improved through- 
out the state and in the wealthiest districts. 

Alternative Education 

Abbott districts are also required to identify 
and provide services to students at risk of fail- 
ing and dropping out as soon as possible. At a 
minimum, the districts should provide alter- 
native programs for young people in middle 
and high school, and be adequately staffed 
with dropout prevention specialists. 

In Newark, the Family Support Team at the 
elementary school level and dropout preven- 
tion coordinator at the high school level are 



FIGURE 3.10 

Student-Computer Ratio by District Grouping, 
1997-98 to 2002-03 
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Newark Public Schools 
provides three meals a 
day to any student who 
walks into any summer 
school site in the city. 



responsible for identifying students who 
are at-risk for dropping out of school. When 
they spot risk indicators — such as repeated 
suspensions or extended absenteeism — they 
call families or conduct home visits. In some 
instances, they refer students and families 
for counseling. Seriously at-risk students are 
referred to an alternative program. 

Students who are having difficulty at 
their regular high schools have the option 
of attending twilight programs (3-y P.M.). 
Collectively, these programs are called the 
Renaissance Academy. There are six Renais- 
sance alternative programs throughout the 
city, one at each of the comprehensive high 
schools. At-risk students ages ii to 15 attend 
an alternative (Renaissance) middle school 
program. There are four such programs, one 
located within each SLT in the district (one 
program is dedicated to over-age middle 
school students) . Renaissance programs are 
meant to be short-term, but some students 
who thrive in them are allowed to stay. 



College and Work Transition Programs 

High schools in Abbott districts are also 
required to provide programs to help stu- 
dents transition to their chosen pathways 
after graduation. These programs should 
help students: 1) explore their interests and 
strengths; 2 ) improve their skills and prepare 
for responsible self-reliance in adulthood; 
and 3) prepare for college admissions and/or 
employment applications. 

The School-to-Career and College Initia- 
tives (STCCl) program is designed to provide 
successful transition of high school students 
to the world of work, college, or post- second- 
ary education. In the Newark Public Schools, 
the STCCl program begins in Kindergarten 
and extends through Grade 12 ,. At the elemen- 
tary and middle school levels, students learn 
about different careers through curricula, 
visits to workplaces, job shadowing, and 
classroom visits by guest speakers. 

In the eighth grade, students may choose 
to apply to a magnet career academy. Stu- 
dents who do not go to a magnet academy 
attend their area high school and may select 
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an academy at that school. School-to-career 
programs have three basic components: 
i) school-hased learning; 2 ) work-hased 
learning; and 3) connecting activities. Each 
academy provides a structured academic 
program to meet all district and state gradua- 
tion requirements and offer students elective 
courses related to their specific career focus. 
Through work experiences, students study 
subject matter in a hands-on working envi- 
ronment with assistance from a workplace 
mentor. Students then explore the connec- 
tion between the academic learning that takes 
place in school and the occupational learning 
occurring at the workplace. 

The STCCl program also offers the follow- 
ing activities and services: summer intern- 
ships and apprenticeships, college/university 
admission and financial aid seminars, pre- 
employment training programs, job loca- 
tion/placement assistance, and enrollment in 
college courses. 
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After-School Programs 

The Newark Public Schools offers all stu- 
dents Grades 2 to 12 after-school programs 
at locations throughout the city. Programs 
for younger students take place between 3 
and 6 P.M.; programs for older students are 
between 6 and 9 P.M. These programs include 
tutoring for students with identified needs; 
Grades 4, 8, and 11 test preparation; and rec- 
reational activities. 

The district partners with the Gity of New- 
ark for evening recreational programs and 
after-school youth employment. In ^oo3- 
04, 109 high school students participated in 
the Mayor’s Office of Employment Training 
program (MOET) . Students received course 
credits and a stipend for their participation 
and were placed in jobs related to their high 
school academy or "pathway.”^® Some stu- 
dents also received certificates from the state 
for skills they gained while "on the job,” such 
as mastery of software applications. Some 
MOET students continued their jobs during 
the summer too. 
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Many schools run their own after- school 
programs in addition to those offered district- 
wide. The following is a sampling of school- 
hased after school programs in the schools we 
visited in ^008-04: 

Eighteenth Avenue School 

71 LeapFrog Academy for students in Kindergarten 
through second grade to work on math and 
literacy skills 

71 Saturday NJASK academy for students in 
Grades 3 and 4 

Benjamin Franklin Elementary 

71 Girl Scouts 
71 I Love to Read book club 
71 Newark Do Something 
71 Mothers and Others Mentoring Students 
(MOMS) 

71 GED and ESL classes for parents 

Also at Franklin, in collaboration with La 
Casa de Don Pedro 

71 Field trips, 

71 After-school instruction 
71 Counseling and art therapy 



71 Tennis and golf lessons 
71 Dance 
71 Karate 

Hawkins Elementary 

71 Saturday and before and after-school GEPA 
preparation 

71 Athletic competitions 

71 Newark Boys and Girls Club programs 

Luis Munoz Marin Middle 

71 Literacy and math tutoring 
71 GEPA academy 
71 Math Olympics 

Mount Vernon Elementary 

71 Homework assistance 
71 Project Pride 
71 Basketball (in 2004-05) 

71 Girl Scouts 

71 Bank Street College of Education’s New Begin- 
nings Project 
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Summer Programs 

The focus of the district’s summer program 
is to keep students involved in school and 
prevent learning loss. There are program 
centers located in each ward of the city. At the 
elementary school level, the program is inter- 
disciplinary and provides enrichment classes. 
The program lasts frve weeks. Students can 
take part in instruction provided hy the 
schools in the morning and recreation pro- 
vided hy the City of Newark in the afternoon. 
First Avenue School also has atwo-week 
Summer Academy for incoming eighth grade 
students to begin preparing for the GEPA. 

There are two summer high school sites for 
students needing to repeat failed courses and 
one site offering other classes for enrich- 
ment. Qualifying Newark high school students 
can take college-level courses during the 
summer at Essex County College and Rutgers 
University- Newark Campus. 

Enriched Nutrition 

Breakfast and lunch is provided to Newark 
students every day. Staff observed that break- 



fast and lunch programs are more heavily 
used in the middle of the month when parents 
are most likely to run out of money. Newark 
Public Schools contracts for cafeteria services 
to provide snacks to all after-school program 
participants. The district provides three 
meals a day to any student who walks into any 
summer school site in the city to ensure that 
students have nutritious meals throughout the 
summer. 

Art and Music 

Supplemental funding is available for schools 
that show the need for exemplary art and 
music programs. Below, we briefly review 
the art and music programs at the schools we 
visited, who taught them, and where they were 
held. Ideally, instruction should take place in 
rooms that are dedicated to these subjects and 
taught by specialists in the subject matter. 

Five of the six schools we visited had a 
music program (all but Eighteenth Avenue); 
all of these either had two music teachers (one 
each for instrumental and vocal music) or 
were searching to hll a vacant position. Marin 



Space Limitations in Newark After-School Programs 



The First Avenue School's district-sponsored after- 
school programs serve 100 students: far fewer 
than actually need them according to school staff. 
Because of the limited number of slots, parents 
submit applications and students are selected on 
a first- come, first-served basis. Some consider- 
ation is given to teacher recommendations for 
students who would especially benefit. Typically, 
there is a waiting list for First Avenue's after- 
school program. Mount Vernon Elementary School 
also has a 100-student limit in its after-school 
programs. Throughout the city, approximately 
10,000 students are served by the district's after 
school programs. At the time of this writing, 8,000 
are still on waiting lists. 
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Art at Franklin 



Benjamin Franklin Elementary School recently 
received a grant from the Getty Foundation to 
participate in an "arts in education" program with 
Montclair State University. Students took part in a 
special "Backpack Art” program in 2003-04. Mont- 
clair State gave students backpacks containing in- 
formation about a famous artist and activities for 
students. Twice a week, Montclair State students 
and others came to the school to review their 
activities and materials. The students got new 
backpacks each week. Some students also served 
as docents (museum guides) for university deans 
and faculty at a Newark Museum conference. The 
students gave them a tour, sharing facts about the 
art they were viewing. 



Middle School and Mount Vernon Elementary 
School had dedicated music facilities; First 
Avenue and Hawkins Elementary Schools 
held music in their respective school audito- 
ria. Students enrolled in Benjamin Franklin 
Elementary School’s choral program had an 
opportunity to sing at Carnegie Hall with oth- 
er children. Schoolmates in the instrumental 
music program had an opportunity to receive 
violin instruction from orchestra musicians 
from the New Jersey Symphony Orchestra and 
some students even performed at the New 
Jersey Performing Arts Center. 

All six schools had an art program; three 
had space dedicated to art instruction: Eigh- 
teenth Avenue Elementaiy, Mount Vernon 
Elementary, and Luis Munoz Marin Middle 
Schools. Art is taught at First Avenue School 
in a regular classroom, and Hawkins’ art 
teacher brings materials from classroom to 
classroom, often referred to as "art in a cart.’’ 



K-12 Teacher Qualifications and Supports 



There are no wholly adequate ways to assess 
teaching quality without observing instruction 
and talking to teachers, parents, and children. 
These methods are beyond the scope of our 
project, so we offer information about the 
number and qualifications of teachers, the 
training available to them, and information 
about how their colleagues and the district 
help them to do the best job they can do. 

Student-Teacher Ratio 

Student-teacher ratios are different from 
class size. With class size we can see how 
many children are in the classroom on aver- 
age, while student-teacher ratios show the 
relationship between the total number of 
certificated faculty on staff and total enroll- 
ment. Student-teacher ratios may be smaller 
than class sizes if classes are team-taught, 
or if specialized faculty are present in the 
classrooms— such as reading specialists, or 
bilingual or special education aides. All things 
considered, we would like to see fewer stu- 
dents for every teacher. And we expect to see 
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lower student-teacher ratios after 1997 - 98 , 
when Newark and the other Abbott districts 
began to receive adequate foundational fund- 
ing to reduce class sizes. 

Figure 3.11 shows that the student-teacher 
ratios improved in Newark and the other 
Abbott districts. Since 1998 - 99 , there were 
fewer students to every teacher in Newark and 
all of the other Abbott districts than in the 
wealthiest districts or the state as a whole. 

Faculty Attendance 

Teachers who like their jobs, are involved in 
decision making at school, and who believe 
that their schools support their efforts are 
absent from the job less often. The quality of 
a school’s environment plays a big part in ex- 
plaining teacher stress, and therefore teacher 
attendance. Teachers say that student misbe- 
havior and even the change of school reform 
contribute to stress and burnout. Of course, 
personal circumstances, such as health and 
family responsibilities, also account for some 
teacher absence. Next we examine the faculty 



attendance rates in Newark, compared to 
other Abbott districts, the wealthiest districts, 
and the state as a whole. 

Figure 3.i^ shows a positive statewide 
trend in teacher attendance between 1994-95 
and ?oo?-o3. Faculty attendance improved 
at about the same pace throughout the state, 
in the wealthiest districts, and in the other 
Abbott districts. ln^oo?-o3, faculty atten- 
dance in those three district groupings ranged 
from 95 to 97 percent. Faculty attendance in 
Newark also improved since 1994 . Newark 
faculty attendance was at its lowest ( 85 %) in 
1995 - 96 , at its highest ( 95 %) in 1999 - 00 , 
and dropped only slightly to 94 percent by 
?oo?-o3. 

Highly Qualified Teachers 

The Federal No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB) 
outlines several measures that schools and 
districts must take to ensure a quality pub- 
lic education to all of their students. One 
provision requires that certain teachers must 
be "highly qualified” in each subject they 
teach.’^^ The requirements of becoming highly 



FIGURE 3.11 

Student-Teacher Ratio by District Grouping, 1994-95 to 
2002-03 
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FIGURE 3.12 

Faculty Attendance by District Grouping, 1994-95 to 2002-03 
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SOURCE School Report Card, 1994-95 to 2002-03 



qualified under federal law vary depending 
on when the teacher is hired and what type 
of school he or she teaches in. In general, a 
teacher must hold a four-year college degree, 
he fully certified, and show a level of knowl- 
edge in his or her subject matter hy passing a 
state test. New middle and high school teach- 
ers must also have a certain amount of college 
credits in the subject matter they teach. The 
law applies equally to teachers who teach many 
core subjects (such as many elementary school 
and special education teachers), those who 
specialize in a single subject (such as many 
middle and high school teachers) , basic skills 
teachers, and bilingual and ESL teachers. 

FiguresS.iS andS.i4 show the percentage 
of highly qualified teachers in Newark, other 
Abbott districts, the wealthiest districts, and 
the state average for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools respectively. Reading left to 
right, the three sets of grouped bars show the 
percent of teachers who are highly qualified in 
at least one subject, the percent who are highly 
qualified in all core subjects, and the percent 
of core subject area classes taught by a highly 



qualified teacher. All districts must submit 
a Highly Qualified Teacher report. Many 
districts, including Newark have reported dif- 
ficulty compiling the information needed to 
fulfill this requirement. 

Figure 3.i3 shows that a large majority of 
the teachers in all district groupings were 
highly qualified. More than four out of five 
of Newark’s elementary teachers were highly 
qualified in at least one subject and three out 
of four were highly qualified in all of the core 
academic subjects they taught (Figure 3.i3). 
Fven so, Newark had the lowest percentage of 
highly qualified teachers among the district 
groupings we examined. 

Figure 3.14 shows the information about 
highly qualified teachers in the Newark 
high schools. Similar to what we found in 
the elementary schools, a large majority of 
New Jersey’s high school teachers are highly 
qualified. Newark’s high school teaching staff 
compared even better with the other district 
groupings than their counterparts in the 
elementary schools. Ninety-five percent were 
highly qualified in at least one subject they 
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FIGURE 


3.13 


FIGURE 


3.14 


Highly Qualified Teachers by District Grouping: 
Elementary Schools, 2003-04 


Highly Qualified Teachers by District Grouping: 
High Schools, 2003-04 



taught and 94 percent were highly qualified 
in all of the subjects they taught. Somewhat 
fewer core classes were taught hy highly quali- 
fied teachers in Newark’s high schools (86%). 
There are two reasons why we might see a dif- 
ference between the percent of highly quali- 
fied teachers on the one hand and the percent 
of classes taught by them on the other. The 
percent of classes may be lower if highly 
qualified teachers have lighter course loads. 
Also, teachers may be asked to teach subjects 
other than the ones they are highly qualified 
for. In Newark high schools, eitherthe highly 
qualified teachers teach fewer classes than 
their colleagues or they are being assigned to 
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staffing Patterns 

Abbott districts electronically submit their 




! and J Districts 
New jersey 




I and J Districts 
New Jersey 



school-by-school staffing plans to the New 
Jersey Department of Education each year. 



SOURCE Highly Qualified Teacher Survey, 2004 



SOURCE Highly Qualified Teacher Survey, 2004 



We present the districts’ submissions as 



estimates of the true number of staff that are 



employed. These numbers do not reflect any 
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FIGURE 3. 15 

Percent of Schools with Required Abbott Staff Positions; Newark and All Other Abbott Districts, 
2002-03 to 2003-04* 



Newark All Other Abbott Districts 



Elementary Schools Staff 


2002-03 


2003-04 


2002-03 


2003-04 


Instructional Facilitator 


100.0% 


100.0% 


96.7% 


94.2% 


Social Worker 


98.2% 


98.2% 


64.0% 


62.9% 


Teacher Tutor 


40.0% 


87.3% 


21.5% 


30.9% 


All Positions 


38.2% 


85.5% 


16.7% 


23.6% 




Newark 


All Other Abbott Districts 


Middle and High Schools Staff 


2002-03 


2003-04 


2002-03 


2003-04 


Attendance/Dropout 
Prevention Officer 


12.8% 


10.9% 


59.1% 


62.8% 


Health-Social Service Coordinator 


23.4% 


23.9% 


37.5% 


40.9% 


All Positions 


6.4% 


6.5% 


30.2% 


30.1% 




Newark 


All Other Abbott Districts 


All Schools Staff 


2002-03 


2003-04 


2002-03 


2003-04 


Family Liaison (Parent-Community Coordinator) 


92.0% 


93.3% 


63.6% 


66.4% 


Guidance Counselor 


96.0% 


96.0% 


93.4% 


93.1% 


Librarian/Media Specialist 


90.7% 


90.7% 


89.3% 


91.2% 


Nurse/Health Specialist 


98.7% 


98.7% 


97.0% 


96.7% 


Security Officer 


97.3% 


97.3% 


86.2% 


87.3% 


Technology Coordinator 


97.3% 


96.0% 


79.3% 


84.3% 


All Positions 


84.0% 


84.0% 


51.8% 


51.2% 


SOURCE 1 DOENET Abbott School-Based Budget Staffing Tables, 2002-03 to 2003-04 






* Renaissance Academy's Abbott staffing was not in the district's DOENET report, and is not included. 
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new hires or layoffs that occurred after the 
data were reported hy the district to the state. 

Several staffing positions are needed to 
put the Abbott reforms into action. Some 
positions are required in all schools; oth- 
ers are specific to elementary or secondary 
schools. Below, we compare Newark and 
the other Abbott districts on the percent of 
schools with each position in ^oo?-o3 and 
?oo3-o 4. Findings are shown separately for 
schools serving students in the elementary 
grades, students in Grades 6 through 12 ,, and 
all schools. 

Under Abbott, children in Grades 1 
through 6 who are not reading at grade 
level are entitled to tutoring sessions. Each 
school should have teacher-tutors to provide 
one-on-one tutoringto students in Grades 
1 through 3 and small-group tutoringto stu- 
dents in Grades 4 through 6. Abbott elemen- 
tary schools should also have an instructional 
facilitator to coordinate Whole School Reform 
efforts and act as a mentor and information 
resource to his or her teacher- colleagues. 
Finally, each elementary school should have a 
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social worker to work as an integral part of the 
Family Support Team coordinating supportive 
services for students. 

Most Newark schools serving students 
in the elementary grades employed all of 
the staff positions required under Abbott in 
?oo3-o 4 (Figure 3.15). Fewerthantwo in five 
elementary schools had all of the positions 
in the previous year, however. All Newark 
schools had an instructional facilitator and 
almost all employed social workers in both 
years. Alarge majority of Newark elementary 
schools had teacher tutors in ?oo3-o4, but 
only 40 percent did in^oo?-o3. Newark was 
in better compliance with elementary school 
staffing requirements than the other Abbott 
districts on average. 

Abbott requires each school serving mid- 
dle and high school-age students to have two 
staff positions: dropout prevention coordina- 
tor and health and social services coordinator. 
Dropout prevention coordinators work with 
staff, parents, and students to identify stu- 
dents at risk of dropping out and intervene by 
referring students to needed services. Flealth 
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and social service coordinators ensure that 
students get the services they need to come to 
school ready to learn, benefit from instruc- 
tion, and succeed in school. 

Compared to its elementary grades staff- 
ing, Newark had weaker compliance with the 
middle and high school level requirements 
(Figure 3.15). About one in four Newark 
schools serving students in the middle and 
high school grades had health and social 
service coordinators; about one in nine had 
dropout prevention officers. In the other 
Abbott districts, a majority of schools had 
dropout prevention coordinators and more 
than a third had health and social service 
coordinators in both years. Newark district 
staff report that a fewer number of middle 
and high schools had health and social service 
coordinators because they had to choose be- 
tween this position and a social worker. 

Figure 8.15 also lists the positions that ev- 
ery Abbott school should have and compares 
Newark’s compliance with the other Abbott 
districts. Almost all of Newark’s schools had 
each of the positions required under Abbott 



and a large majority had aU of the required 
positions staffed. Most schools in the other 
Abbott districts had at least one guidance 
counselor, media specialist, nurse, security 
officer, and technology coordinator too. 
Fewer schools, although still a majority, had 
a family liaison. About half of the schools in 
the other Abbott districts were in compliance 
with the full staffing requirements in both 
years. 

Professional Development 

All teachers, regardless of their level of 
experience, can benefit from opportuni- 
ties to update their knowledge and sharpen 
their skills. Most importantly, instructional 
practice tends to improve when teachers are 
provided with the supports they need to work 
effectively in the classroom. Below, we pres- 
ent the types of professional development 
offered to Newark’s K-i^ teachers. 

For teachers. Newark’s teachers have 
eight full professional development days 
built into their union contracts, four of which 
are provided by the district and conducted 
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districtwide. In ?oo3-o4, teachers received 
district professional development on its new 
math curriculum. Everyday Mathematics. 

The district received a federal grant to offer 
more learning opportunities for teachers in 
^004-05. 

The district’s School Leadership Teams 
(SLTs) provide weekly professional develop- 
ment for teachers after school. Staff devel- 
opment takes place at weekly grade-level 
meetings too . Topics vary from week to week 
and have included in the past: early literacy, 
writing, math, technology, and science. 
Teachers work through student’s text- and 
workbooks during staff meetings and half-day 
staff development days to ensure that every- 
one is thoroughly familiar with the curricula. 
In ^008-04, elementary teachers worked 
through Everyday Math. Kindergarten and 
Grade 1 teachers were involved in character 
education training in ^008-04; teachers in 
other early elementary grades were intro- 
duced to the district’s new literacy initiative. 
Experienced instructional facilitators also 
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provide workshops and in-class demonstra- 
tions for colleagues within their schools. 

District content specialists work with 
teachers during their preparation periods 
and observe teachers in action. For example, 
a technology specialist works with teachers to 
develop ways to use technology in their day- 
to-day instruction. Inexperienced teachers 
and teachers needing additional help receive 
in-class modeling by more experienced 
teachers, visit other schools, and attend pro- 
fessional development workshops. Through 
"Reaching for the Brass Ring,’’ preschool 
through Grade 1? teachers receive training in 
best practices of reading and writing instruc- 
tion. The district’s Whole School Reform 
model also provides a minimum of ^5 hours 
a year in staff development for math instruc- 
tion. Some schools raise their own grant 
funding to support professional development 
The ^008-04 school year was the last of three 
years in which First Avenue School received 
special federal grant money to support pro- 
fessional development. 
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Ideas for professional development activi- 
ties come from several sources: a school’s or 
the district’s predetermined learning goals; 
areas where students need improvement as 
assessed through student test scores; and 
teacher performance evaluations. 

Tenured teaching staff are observed for- 
mally once a year when their performance is 
reviewed hy their principals. Non-tenured 
teachers are formally evaluated three times 
per year. Informal observations take place 
more frequently and are often followed by 
one-on-one discussions with the principal. 
Inexperienced and less capable teachers may 
be observed more often. The district currently 
has a partnership with the Educational Testing 
Service (ETS) to develop a customized assess- 
ment tool to ensure that all principals observe 
and evaluate teachers in a uniform manner. 

For principals. The Superintendent 
holds half-day meetings with principals 
once a month. Most of these meetings are 
dedicated to training. Principals also receive 
professional development from the Assistant 
Superintendent assigned to oversee their SET. 



SET meetings are smaller, so there are more 
opportunities for focused discussion on top- 
ics such as budget, curriculum, and the new 
teacher observation form. Assistant Super- 
intendents conduct annual principal perfor- 
mance evaluations and work with them on 
their own Performance Improvement Plans. 

Whole School Reform model developers 
used to provide training for school adminis- 
trators. Through the district model, princi- 
pals and vice-principals receive training on 
howto observe and supervise math teachers. 
Principals and vice-principals can also attend 
a district- sponsored Eeadership Institute and 
select additional training opportunities on 
their own. 



K-12 Budget 



Overview 

Up to this point, we have explored the char- 
acteristics of Newark and its children, and 
what schools and district offices do to provide 
children with a sound public education. Of 
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course, schools and districts need money to 
pay for the elements of effective schooling 
we have discussed. An adequate budget is, in 
itself, another essential element of effective 
schooling. 

Unlike any other state in the nation. New 
Jersey ensures that the poorest urban school 
districts have enough money to provide 
children in preschool through Grade i? with 
a sound public education. In this section, we 
describe the fiscal conditions in New Jersey’s 
cities that resulted in a funding gap between its 
urban and suburban districts. We then recount 
efforts led by New Jersey residents to help close 
that gap. Finally, we explore how these efforts 
have affected the money that is available to 
Newark and other school districts throughout 
the state to support public education. 

Fiscal Distress 

Newark, like several cities in the United 
States, entered into a state of fiscal distress in 
the mid- to late-^oth Century. Apattern of 
urban decline was marked by a loss of private- 
sector employers and residents at the upper 



end of the income scale. Job and resident 
losses continued in a downward spiral that 
resulted in decreasing property values and 
local tax revenues. 

Neighborhoods in these cities began to 
experience the all-too-common symptoms 
of urban distress, including unemployment, 
high crime, and public health problems. 
Compared to those who left, the lower-in- 
come residents who remained placed a great- 
er demand on public services such as public 
assistance, law enforcement, and subsidized 
health care and housing. State and federal 
money that helped cities meet the increased 
demand for these services decreased over the 
same time period and did not make up for the 
lost local revenues. 

Public education is, of course, an essential 
service provided by local governments and 
education costs are higher in school districts 
with high concentrations of low- income 
households. In New Jersey, public education 
is supported in large part by local taxes. 

When property tax revenues decline, cities 
have less money to pay for education. 



As a result of property 
wealth differences and 
New Jersey’s reliance 
on property tax to fund 
schools, there was a large 
funding gap between ur- 
ban and suburban districts. 
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FIGURE 3.16 

Average Property Value Per Student by District Grouping, 
1998-2003 
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SOURCE I New Jersey Department of Community Affairs: Office of Local 
Government Services, 1998-2003 



Figure 3 .i 6 compares the property wealth 
in Newark, the other Abbott cities, the 
wealthiest suburbs in the state, and the state 
over all. Because local taxes are based on 
property values, property wealth is a good 
indicator of the availability of money to sup- 
port education and other services provided 
by New Jersey’s towns and cities. ^‘’^^The most 
striking feature of Figure 3 .i 6 is the enor- 
mous gap in property wealth between Newark 
and the other Abbott cities on the one hand 
and the wealthiest (1 and ]) suburbs on the 
other. In 1998, per student property values 
were five times higher in the wealthy suburbs 
($6^8,955) than in Newark ($1^4,931). Prop- 
erty values rose dramatically across the state 
between 1998 and ?oo 3 : by 46 percent on 
average and by more than 90 percent in New- 
ark alone. By ?oo 3 , there was still almost four 
times as much property wealth per student in 
the 1 and ] suburbs ($88^,773) than in any of 
the Abbott cities ($^39,343 in Newark, for ex- 
ample). The state average of nearly $600,000 
of property wealth per student was more than 
double that of Newark in the same year. 



Strapped for money to pay for public ser- 
vices, distressed cities could either increase 
their property wealth or raise local tax rates. 

It would not be an easy task to reverse the 
process of decline and replace lost property 
wealth. As a result, many cities were forced 
to raise their taxes, even though higher taxes 
might prevent potential residents and em- 
ployers from moving in. 

Figure 3.17 compares the total equalized tax 
rates in Newark with those found in the other 
Abbott cities, the wealthiest suburbs, and 
across the state. Newark’s rate was 3.9 in 
1998, almost twice as high as in the wealthiest 
suburbs the same year (?.?) and much higher 
than the 3 .0 maximum recommended by two 
state commissions created to study local taxes 
in New Jersey. On the whole, local tax rates in 
New Jersey have declined between 1998 and 
?oo 3 : by 11 percent across the state and by 40 
percent in Newark. In ^oo 3 , Newark’s total 
equalized tax rate was about the same as the 
state average, at ^. 3 . The average rate in all of 
the other Abbott cities was much higher at ^.9 
that same year. 
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School Finance 

Abbott districts receive two kinds of state 
aid in addition to funding available to other 
school districts in New Jersey. The first 
type, Abbott Parity Aid, ensures that Abbott 
districts have as much money per student to 
support a general education as the most suc- 
cessful suburban districts in the state. Abbott 
Parity Aid has been distributed to Abbott 
districts every year since 1997-98. Abbott 
districts must apply to the state to receive a 
second type of state aid, which we call Addi- 
tional Abbott Aid. Along with other state and 
federal funding. Additional Abbott Aid sup- 
ports programs and services such as intensive 
early literacy, full-day Kindergarten, on-site 
school clinics, and after- school and nutrition 
programs. 

In this section, we examine the resources 
that Newark has had to support its educa- 
tional program for students in Kindergarten 
through Grade 1?. General education fund- 
ing and supplemental programs funding are 
presented separately below. 
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General education funding. As a result of 
property wealth differences and New Jersey’s 
heavy reliance on the property tax to fund 
public schools, a large funding gap opened 
between New Jersey’s urban and suburban 
school districts. By 1989, New Jersey’s low- 
income communities had $1,500 less per stu- 
dent in general education funding.^s Although 
the state constitution grants the right to a 
"thorough and efficient’’ education, the real- 
ity was that students in low- income, urban 
districts did not receive the same educational 
resources as their suburban peers. From 
the 1970s onward, education stakeholders 
throughout the state fought for the rights of 
children in urban school districts to have the 
same resources as their peers. The lawsuits, 
known collectively rs A bbott Burke, were 
integral to this effort. 

In 1996, the state legislature enacted 
the Gomprehensive Educational Improve- 
ment and Financing Act of 1996 (GEIFA) to 
restructure the state’s school finance system. 
GEIFA provided several forms of state aid that 
are still distributed to school districts to this 



FIGURE 3.17 

Average Equalized Tax Rate by District Grouping, 1998-2003 
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FIGURE 3.18 

General Education Funding by Source: Newark, 2003-04 




SOURCE New Jersey Department of Education, Office of School Funding, 

2002-03 to 2003-04 



day. Core Curriculum Standards Aid (CCSA) 
was intended to make up the difference be- 
tween what school districts could afford and 
what the state — at the time — considered to be 
an adequate level of school funding to support 
a thorough and efficient education. Some 
districts also receive Supplemental CCSA to 
ease their local tax burdens. Athird type of 
funding that comes from CEIFA, Stabilization 
Aid, goes to districts that might otherwise lose 
too much CCSA from year to year because of 
enrollment changes. 

In a groundbreaking Abbott decision, the 
New Jersey Supreme Court found the school 
funding solution under CEIFA to be unconsti- 
tutional. The justices said that the cost of edu- 
cation in the poorest urban districts should be 
determined by what successful districts spend 
and identified the wealthiest suburban (1 and 
]) districts as their standard. Since 1997-98, 
Abbott Parity Aid has made up the difference 
between what these urban districts could 
afford (plus CCSA) and what the wealthiest 
districts actually spent on average. 



Figure 3 . 18 shows the sources of funding 
for general education in Newark’s schools in 
^008-04. Seventeen percent of the revenue to 
support general education comes from local 
property taxes. Newark draws the largest por- 
tion (56%) of its revenue from Core Curricu- 
lum Standards Aid. About one fourth (? 3 %) of 
the money that the Newark Public Schools has 
to spend on general education comes from the 
state in the form of Abbott Parity Aid. 

We now compare Newark’s general educa- 
tion funding with general education funding 
in the other Abbott districts, the 1 and ] dis- 
tricts, and the state average (Figure 3.19). The 
figures have all been divided by the resident 
enrollment in each category to provide per 
student amounts. Newark had about the same 
amount of general education funding on a per 
student basis as the other Abbott districts, the 
1 and] districts, and the state overall. 

Figure 8.19 shows that Abbott Parity Aid, 
in combination with other state aid, now pro- 
vides the Abbott districts with a per-student 
general education budget about on par with 
the wealthiest suburban school districts. We 
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turn now to school taxes, the portion of local 
taxes that pays for public education. Like the 
total tax rate, a school tax rate is expressed as 
a fraction of the assessed property value. An 
important heneht of the Abbott decisions was 
to allow the urban districts to freeze locally 
supported school spending at the 1997 level. 

If property values rise and school spending is 
frozen, then school tax rates should drop in 
proportion. 

We have shown (Figure 3 . 16) that property 
wealth increased in Newark between 1998 and 
?oo 3 . As expected, Newark’s school tax rates 
declined sharply (Figure 3 . ?o). In 1998, New- 
ark homeowners paid $ 1.63 in school taxes 
for eveiy $100 of assessed property value, a 
higher rate than in the wealthiest suburbs 
(i. 3 i),the other Abbott cities (i. 33 ) or across 
the state on average (1.4). Property values 
also increased in the other district groupings 
and their school tax rates also fell between 
1998 and ?oo 3 . Newark’s school tax rates fell 
49 percent during this time period, more 
sharply than in the other Abbott cities (?8%), 
the wealthiest suburbs (10%), and statewide 



FIGURE 3.19 

Per Student General Education Funding by District Grouping, 2002-03 and 2003-04 
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souKGE New Jersey Department of Education, Office of School Funding, 2002-03 to 2003-04 
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FIGURE 3.20 

Average School Tax Rate by District Grouping, 1998-2003 
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SOURCE I New Jersey Department of Community Affairs: Office of Local 
Government Services, 1998-2003 



(8%). By ?oo 3 , the school tax rate Newark was 
0 . 83 , lower than in the other Abbott cities, 
the wealthiest suburbs (1.17), or the state on 
average (i.?8). 

Supplemental programs funding. To be 

ready and successful learners, the children 
and youth of Newark have unique needs for 
health, nutrition, and social services that 
must be addressed. There are three sources of 
money to support supplemental programs in 
Abbott districts: one comes from the fed- 
eral government and two from the state. The 
federal funding is called Title 1 and provides 
funding for schools serving children from 
low-income families. The money is intended 
to improve educational quality and give 
extra help to struggling students. The sec- 
ond supplemental programs funding source. 
Demonstrably Effective Program Aid (DEPA), 
has been provided by the state since CEIFA. 
DEPA is targeted to school districts serving 
poor children and calculated on a per student 
basis. Both Abbott and non-Abbott districts 
may receive Title 1 and DEPAfunds. 
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Only Abbott districts receive Additional 
Abbott Aid, the third source of supplemen- 
tal programs funding. Each Abbott district 
must apply to the state for Additional Abbott 
Aid and justify its request with evidence of 
student need. The New Jersey Department of 
Education reviews district requests and issues 
its decisions. The state may fully fund, deny 
portions, or fund programs at lower levels 
than requested by the districts. School dis- 
tricts may appeal the state’s decision in court. 
Not surprisingly, this process has been a 
source of conflict between the Abbott districts 
and the New Jersey Department of Education 
since it began in 1999. 

How did the Newark Public Schools sup- 
port its supplemental programs and how 
much money did it have? In ^oo 3 -o 4 , Newark 
Public Schools had $3,546 per student to 
support its supplemental programs (Figure 
3 . 2,1 and Figured.??). Newark had a great deal 
more supplemental program aid per student 
than did the other Abbott districts on aver- 
age ($1,68?). Newark also received a larger 
portion of its supplemental program funding 
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from Additional Abbott Aid than did the other 
districts.^^ 

During the ?oo3-o4 school year, Newark 
Public Schools requested $?oi million in Ad- 
ditional Abbott Aid (supplemental funding). 
They received million to support the 

programs we have listed above after appealing 
to the New Jersey Supreme Court. Figure 3.^^ 
shows that supplemental funding decreased 
by $i3? per student or by about four percent 
between ?oo?-o3 and ?oo3-o4. The other 
Abbott districts lost, on average, about $33 
per student. 

Abbott Parity Aid supports only the "first 
half” of the required full day of Kindergarten. 
The remaining money (the "second half” of 
the day) must come from Additional Abbott 
Aid. The district needed about $iy million to 
cover the cost of the second half- day of Kin- 
dergarten in ^oo3-o 4 leaving about $95 mil- 
lion to support the full array of supplemental 
programs intended for low-income children. 

The Newjersey Department of Educa- 
tion did not fully fund any district’s ^ 004-05 
request for Additional Abbott Aid. Nineteen 
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school districts appealed the state’s decision. 
Newark Public Schools requested $187.? mil- 
lion and the New Jersey Department of Edu- 
cation initially approved about $8^.9 million 
— less than half the requested amount — citing 
disallowed programming and budget inef- 
ficiencies. The district appealed the state’s 
decision and was ultimately awarded about 
$176.1 million to support its supplemental 
programs in ^004-05. 
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School Leadership Councils 

State regulations require every school in the 
Abbott districts to have a School Leadership 
Council (SLC) . The SLC is a group that serves 
on a volunteer basis to represent school staff 
and the neighborhood. Their primary pur- 
pose is to help improve teaching and learn- 
ing. They do this by taking part in program 
planning and decision-making and encour- 
aging broad participation by school staff and 
neighborhood stakeholders. Typically, SLC 
membership includes the principal, teachers. 



non- instructional staff, parents, community 
representatives and the Whole School Reform 
facilitator. Sometimes the SLC includes 
students. Some SLC members are elected by 
the groups they represent, such as staff and 
parents. The principal appoints community 
representatives from a broad and diverse can- 
didate pool. SLC members serve at least two 
years with staggered terms. The SLC should 
meet at least once a month. 

SLCs should take part in a wide variety of 
activities to cariy out their functions, includ- 
ing: reviewing needs assessment and achieve- 
ment data, reviewing school-based budgets 
prepared by the central office and making 
recommendations to amend them, and par- 
ticipating in training provided by the district 
or New Jersey Department of Education. 

SLCs that are trained to perform personnel 
functions may also interview school principal 
candidates and recommend candidates to the 
district’s Superintendent. The following types 
of training should be made available to SLC 
members by the district orthe New Jersey 
Department of Education: SLC member roles 
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and responsibilities; budgeting and planning; 
needs assessment; state and federal laws and 
regulations; the CCCS; personnel functions; 
and programs for English language learners 
and students with disabilities. 

Representation on SLCs varies from school 
to school in Newark. Typically, they are made 
up of the required members listed above. 

The Assistant Superintendent that oversees a 
school’s SET attends SEC meetings from time 
to time. Other district staff visits SLCs to pro- 
vide information and training on issues such 
as the role of SEC members and chairpersons 
and howto facilitate workshops. District staff 
receive all SEC minutes. 

Along with the other Abbott districts, New- 
ark used school-based budgeting in the early 
years of Abbott. These budgets were "zero- 
based,” that is, they specified each and every 
needed program and staff member from the 
ground up. In general, SLCs took the lead in 
school-based planning and budgeting efforts 
getting input from a variety of school staff and 
community members on needed programs 
and staffing. 
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In all Abbott districts, control over bud- 
geting and planning moved away from the 
schools and their SLCs and returned to the 
district office in ?oo^-o3. Since then, bud- 
geting has begun with the district’s business 
administrator, who sets school budgets based 
on a state template, previous spending levels, 
and a cost-of-living increase. The district’s 
business administrator sends a copy of each 
school’s budget to its SEC for review and 
modification. Any SEC request over the al- 
lowance must be reviewed for approval by the 
district office. SLCs may then be asked to sup- 
port and sign their school’s budget before it is 
packaged with the district’s budget and sent to 
the New Jersey Department of Education. 

Of the six schools we visited in Newark, 
five SLCs were organized into subcommittees. 
Some subcommittees addressed organiza- 
tional issues such as staffing, budgeting, and 
curriculum; others addressed goals that the 
SEC had previously set during the district’s 
planning process before the ^oo^-o3 school 
year. All six participated in the three-year 
planning process, but the timing and extent 
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of their participation varied widely. SLCs at 
Eighteenth Avenue, Benjamin Franklin, and 
Mount Vernon seemed to he the driving force 
in developing their schools’ plans and bud- 
gets from the beginning. These SLCs collected 
and reviewed a range of data: student test 
scores, violence and vandalism rates, school 
climate, staff development, and teacher and 
parent feedback from surveys. The findings 
informed the school’s goals, programs and 
services specified in the plans. Hawkins’ 

SLC formed a smaller subcommittee that 
was equally involved in both planning and 
budgeting throughout both processes. Marin 
Middle School’s SLC discussed and offered 
input into their school’s plan before it was 
drafted by their principal. Similarly, the prin- 
cipal of First Avenue sought input from the 
SLC before drafting the school’s three-year 
plan. Four SLCs had the opportunity to vote 
in support of their schools’ plans (as required 
by Abbott) ; three SLCs had the opportunity to 
vote in support of their budgets. 

All of the SLCs spoke of clear goals and 
objectives for their schools, most of which 



were driven by the school’s three-year 
planning process discussed above. One SLC 
reviews data on a regular basis and adjusts its 
goals, objectives, and work plan accordingly. 
Three SLCs also told us about their efforts 
to encourage public participation in deci- 
sion-making. Eighteenth Avenue’s SLC holds 
two evening forums each year to introduce 
themselves, invite participation, and report 
on activities and student achievement. First 
Avenue’s SLC got public participation in the 
planning process through a parent survey. 

An SLC representative from Benjamin 
Franklin Elementary School told us that it 
had a hard time scheduling subcommittee 
meetings. They had four afternoon meetings 
per year during pre-scheduled half-day staff 
development periods. As a result, this SLC 
has a difficult time following through on their 
plans and discussions. We suspect that this is 
a more widespread issue experienced in other 
schools. 

The Newark Public Schools provides a 
range of training opportunities for SLC mem- 
bers. Two orientations are held throughout 
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the year where newly elected SLC memhers 
can learn about the purpose of the SLC, and 
their roles and responsibilities. The district 
also provides a three-day training for all 
SLC members every summer. Topics reflect 
SLC member requests throughout the year. 
Typically, they stress budget and curriculum 
issues. SLC chairpersons receive additional 
training on state and federal mandates and 
upcoming policy changes. The district’s busi- 
ness administrator trains SLC members in 
the budget process each year. The business 
administrator also visits schools on an as- 
needed basis, to provide technical assistance 
on budget issues. 

Abbott Advisory Council 

The Abbott Advisory Council (AAC), formerly 
known as the district Whole School Reform 
Steering Committee is a joint steering com- 
mittee for Whole School Reform, represented 
by district and community representatives. 
The responsibilities of the Abbott Advisory 
Council areto: i) review the district’s policies 
and procedures that implement the Abbott 
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reforms; 2 ) reviewthe district’s three-year 
operational plan and annual modifications 
prior to submission for board approval; and 
3) assess efforts to improve teaching and 
learning in the district, celebrate successes, 
and identify ways to overcome obstacles that 
may exist. 

Each Abbott district should have an Abbott 
Advisory Council. In Newark, the Abbott Ad- 
visory Council (AAC) is known as the Whole 
School Reform oversight committee. Mem- 
bers include: the Superintendent, Assistant 
Superintendents, Advisory Hoard memhers, 
parents, principals, teachers, union repre- 
sentatives, district administrative staff, and 
Whole School Reform developers. Meetings 
are said to be held monthly in the Super- 
intendent’s office. Despite the name, this 
committee’s focus has shifted from Whole 
School Reform to meeting the mandates of 
the No Child Left Rehind Act of ?ooi (NCLR). 
The AAC explored which reform models were 
used and how well they were used by high- 
and low-performing schools respectively. The 
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AAG serves as the district’s liaison to the Local 
Support Team, described helow. 

Local Support Team 

Formerly known as School Review and Im- 
provement Teams (SRI), local support teams 
(LST) are made up of New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Education staff who provide districts 
and schools with technical assistance on the 
development of school and district plans and 
budgets, the use of data for school improve- 
ment, and alignment of federal programs 
(e.g., NCLR) with district and school plans. 

Three of the six schools we visited reported 
working with the district’s LST. Eighteenth 
Avenue and Flawkins Schools received tech- 
nical assistance on their three -year opera- 
tional plans. Eighteenth Avenue School also 
has worked with the LST to develop a school 
improvement plan in response to its ?oo^-o3 
designation as a "low-performing school.” 
Renjamin Franklin staff had a great experi- 
ence with one LST member they described as 
"phenomenal.” This LST member attended 
SLC meetings and other school functions to 



be able to assess and serve the school better. 
Regrettably, Renjamin Franklin School has 
not had any contact with the LST since this 
person left the New Jersey Department of 
Education in ^oo?-o3. 
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Years ago, educational success was mostly 
determined by student, family, and neighbor- 
hood characteristics. On average, children 
who grow up in wealthy communities do 
better in school than their peers who grow 
up in concentrated poverty. As education 
stakeholders, our job is to ensure that this 
is no longer true. The educational success of 
our children is a product of the elements of 
schooling that we can affect: opportunities for 
students to learn; supports for students and 
families; staff to teach students, and supports 
for that staff; financial resources to work with; 
the physical environment; and the leadership 
and planning at the school, district, and state 
levels to guide the whole process. 
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The Abbott remedies were intended to 
support efforts of schools, districts, parents 
and advocates to put the elements of effective 
schooling in place and overcome the effects of 
poverty on student well-being and academic 
performance. All of the elements should be in 
place and working together in a coordinated 
fashion for schools to provide a chance for 
children to succeed. We encourage readers 
to consider the student outcomes presented 
below in light of what we have presented up to 
this point and in Section 4 of this report. 

Student Attendance 

Students who feel safe at school and are 
engaged in their academic work tend to go to 
school more often. Of course, students also 
miss school because of other reasons such as 
poor health and family problems. In general, 
we think that student attendance is an impor- 
tant indicator that school is a positive expe- 
rience for children and youth and that the 
students’ families, the district, and the larger 
community are addressing any obstacles to 
attendance that may exist. It is presented 
here as a leading indicator: students can only 



benefit from opportunities to learn if they 
attend school regularly. Below, we examine 
student attendance rates in elementary and 
high schools separately. 

At the elementary school level, attendance 
across New Jersey was high, at about 95 per- 
cent in 1994-95 stayed just as high right 
through ?oo?-o 3 (Figure 3 . ? 3 ). Newark’s 
elementary school student attendance was 
at 9? percent in 1994-95 and has remained 
at about 9? or 93 percent through ^oo^-o 3 . 

In most years, about 95 percent of elemen- 
tary students in the 1 and ] districts attended 
school on any given day. 

Fligh school attendance rates were lower 
across the state when compared to the 
elementary schools (Figure 3.^4). In every 
year between 1994-95 and ^oo?-o 3 , fewer 
students attended Newark’s high schools 
on an average day than in any other district 
grouping we analyzed. Newark’s high school 
attendance rate improved slightly but steadily 
from 81 percent in 1994-95 percent in 
2 , 001 - 02 ,. Compared to Newark, high school 
attendance was higher in the other Abbott 



FIGURE 3.23 

Student Attendance by District Grouping: Elementary Schools, 
1994-95 to 2002-03 
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FIGURE 3. 24 

student Attendance by District Grouping: 
High Schools, 1994-95 to 2002-03 
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districts and improved from 86 to 89 percent 
over the years. The high school attendance 
rate remained at about 9^ percent across the 
state. High school attendance was highest 
in the wealthiest suburbs at about 95 per- 
cent, with the exception of 1999-00 when it 
dropped to 90 percent. 

Child and Youth Well-Being 

Children and youth who are physically, social- 
ly, and emotionally healthy are better able to 
learn at school. Many of Abbott’s supplemen- 
tal programs have as their purpose to improve 
the well-being of children and youth of New 
Jersey’s cities so that they can come to school 
ready to learn. School staff either provide 
direct service to children and their families or 
help them to link with needed services already 
provided in the community. Service provision 
and linkage are essential parts of the jobs of 
health and social services coordinators, par- 
ent-community coordinators, family liaisons, 
social workers, and guidance counselors, to 
name a few. As a central public institution of 
the urban community, schools play a critical 
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role in ensuring the well-being of children 
and youth. Schools are not alone in their 
responsibility — parents, elected officials, 
and public and private agencies in the city 
must all play a role. As the African proverb so 
famously says: "It takes a whole village to raise 
a child.” 

Measures of child and youth well-being are 
not part of the information typically collected 
or reported by school districts. Such informa- 
tion is usually generated by the various state 
and local agencies charged with the health and 
welfare of children. We present five citywide 
indicators of child and youth well-being 
(Figure 8.^5) for Newark and the State of New 
Jersey. 

Our expectation was that Newark would 
compare poorly with the state because it is 
the second poorest city in the nation and its 
families face many problems associated with 
poverty.'^® But we also expected to see some 
improvement on these indicators over the 
past several years because of the many school- 
based services available to Newark’s young 
people and the district’s strong efforts to link 
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students and their families to needed services 
outside of the schools. Newark compared 
poorly with the state on all five critical mea- 
sures. We did find some real improvement in 
all of these indicators. In the last year of each 
series, fewer children and teens died; fewer 
older teens gave hirth; and there were much 
fewer verified reports of child abuse and 
neglect. The Newark teen death rate declined 
between 1997 and ?ooi, but was still more 
than triple that of the state. Similarly, despite 
a striking decline in child abuse and neglect, 
there were 789 substantiated cases in 2 , 002 ,, 
or nine per 1,000 children, almost triple 
the statewide rate. Births to younger teens, 
although relatively rare at only ?.3 per 1,000, 
are more than four times more common in 
Newark than throughout the state. 

School Safety 

For many years, federal law has required every 
school and district to report the violence and 
vandalism that occur in schools. The New 
Jersey Department of Education compiles 
annual counts and reports them publicly. The 
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child and Youth Well-Being Indicators: Newark and New Jersey, 1997-2002 



Newark New Jersey 



Indicator 


Time Period 


Time 1 


Time 2 


Time 1 


Time 2 


NUMBER PER 1,000 


NUMBER PER 1,000 


PER 1,000 


PER 1,000 


Child Death 


1997-2001 


36 


0.6 


14 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


Teen Death 


1997-2001 


28 


1.3 


21 


1.0 


0.4 


0.3 


Births to Teens (10-14) 


1998-2002 


25 


2.4 


24 


2.3 


0.6 


0.5 


Births to Teens (15-19) 


1998-2002 


866 


83.9 


648 


62.8 


34.1 


28.8 


Child Abuse and Neglect 


1998-2002 


1,443 


16.4 


789 


9.0 


4.2 


3.4 



souKCE I New Jersey Center for Health Statistics, 1998-2002; 2000 US Census; Annie E. Casey Foundation, 2004 Kids Count; Association for 
Children of New Jersey, 1997-2002 Kids Count 
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No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB) specifted a 
standard of safety beyond which schools are 
defined as "persistently dangerous.” Under 
the Unsafe School Choice Option, the law 
provides that families of children who are 
victims of violence or who go to a persistently 
dangerous school may choose to send their 
child to another public school in the district 
or a charter school in the same city. 

A school is called persistently dangerous if 
it meets either one of the two following condi- 
tions for three consecutive years: 

1) Seven or more of the following types of inci- 
dents, known as Category A offenses: firearm 
offenses; aggravated assaults on another 
student; assaults with a weapon on another 
student; and assaults on a school district staff 
member. 

2) An index rating of 1 or more Category B inci- 
dents (calculated by a ratio of the sum of inci- 
dents over the square root of the enrollment), 
including: simple assault, weapons possession 
or sales (other than a firearm), gang fight, rob- 
bery or extortion, sex offense, terroristic threat, 
arson, sales or distribution of drugs, and harass- 
ment and bullying. 

The persistently dangerous classification 
has been roundly criticized by many camps 



and on many grounds. The most important 
criticisms, for the purposes of this report, 
are related to reporting accuracy. Our first 
concern is the likelihood of under-report- 
ing by schools and districts. Principals and 
superintendents who abide to the letter of the 
law feel that they are unfairly penalized while 
schools and districts that "fluff” their re- 
ports are not. "We suspect that fluffing is fairly 
widespread in New Jersey, considering the 
critical importance of school safety to parents 
and children and the attention given to the 
annual publication of such incidents. Under 
newly adopted regulations, school districts 
have the power to penalize any employee who 
knowingly falsifies incident reports. The 
new regulations do not outline what powers 
the Newjersey Department of Education has 
to penalize school districts that knowingly 
falsify reports. 

Our second concern involves the role of 
interpretation. State guidelines urge school 
and district staff to consider if each incident 
is indeed an offense or merely developmen- 
tally appropriate behavior. The Newjersey 
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Department of Education trains school dis- 
trict personnel on howto recognize and clas- 
sify incidents. The system is not yet perfect, 
however. 

We report information from New Jersey’s 
Violence and Vandalism Reporting Sys- 
tem despite our concerns for two reasons: 
i) because it is the only available statewide 
information, and 2 ) because of the critical 
importance of school safety. 

Figures 3.^6 through 8.^9 show the num- 
ber of Category A offenses and the NCLB (Cat- 
egory B) Index for Newark, all other Abbots, 
the wealthiest districts, and the state from 
1999-00 to ?oo?-o 3 . Results are reported 
separately for elementary and high schools. 
Under NCLB, the persistently dangerous 
threshold is the same for elementary and high 
schools. Incident counts and index ratings are 
reported separately below, because the types 
of incidents that occur in elementary schools 
tend to differ in nature from those that occur 
in high schools. Schools serving students 
in the middle grades are included with the 
elementary schools. 
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Figure 3 . shows the number of Category 
A offenses that took place in elementary 
schools between 1999-00 and ?oo?-o 3 by 
district grouping. The bar across the top of 
the chart shows the level at which, after three 
consecutive years, a school would be consid- 
ered persistently dangerous. The most strik- 
ing finding is that none of the district group - 
ings we analyzed had an average that came 
anywhere near this level. Newark’s elemen- 
tary schools had an average of 0.6 incidents 
in 1999-00, comparable to the state average, 
and the number of Category A incidents 
slightly decreased over the time period. None 
of Newark’s elementary schools had more 
than four Category A incidents in any single 
year shown, and a large majority had one, two 
or no incidents at all.^° On average, elemen- 
tary schools in all other Abbott districts had 
between 1.0 and 1.4 Category A incidents per 
year. Elementary schools in the wealthiest (1 
and ]) districts are a little safer by this mea- 
sure: they averaged less than one-tenth of an 
incident during the same time period. 
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FIGUEE 3.26 


FIGURE 3.27 


“Category A" Offenses by District Grouping: 
Elementary Schools, 1999-00 to 2002-03 


“Category A" Offenses by District Grouping: 
High Schools, 1999-00 to 2002-03 
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SOURCE 1 New Jersey Department of Education: Office of Program Support 


SOURCE 1 New Jersey Department of Education: Office of Program Support 


Services, Division of Student Services, 1999-2003 


Services, Division of Student Services, 1999-2003 



Figure shows the number of Category 

Aoffenses in the high schools between 1999- 
00 and ?oo?-o3 hy district grouping. What 
stands out most in this figure is the differ- 
ence between Newark and the other Abbott 
districts. Between 1999-00 and 2,001-02,, 
Newark high schools had fewer Category 
A incidents than did the other urban high 
schools and none of Newark’s high schools 
were classified as persistently dangerous. In 
?oo^-o3, high schools in Newark were about 
as safe as those in the other Abbott districts. 
By this measure, 2002- o3 was the worst year 
for the Newark high schools, with an average 
of almost four Category A incidents (Weequa- 
hic and Shabazz high schools each had seven 
or more incidents in that year alone) . High 
schools in the wealthiest districts averaged 
less than one Category A incident each year. 
High schools statewide averaged between i.3 
and i.y incidents. 

Turning to the NCLB (Category B) index in 
elementary schools. Figure 3 . shows that 
Newark elementary schools were quite safe 
between 1999-00 and 2002 ~o 3 . In every year. 
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the N CLB index was about the same or lower 
in Newark than it was across the state and far 
below the persistently dangerous threshold. 
By this measure, elementary schools were 
about as safe in Newark as they were in the 
wealthiest districts in 2 , 002 ,- o 3 . 

Figure 3.^9 shows the NCLB index in 
Newark’s high schools. According to this 
indicator, Newark’s high schools were safer 
than the other Abbott high schools (and about 
as safe as the state average) in three out of the 
four years shown. In ^000-01 the NCLB index 
was at a high of 0.6. Although still well below 
the persistently dangerous threshold, the 
^000-01 NCLB index represented a large in- 
crease in the number of incidents in Newark’s 
high schools. (Barringer, East Side, West 
Kinney Alternative, and Shabazz High Schools 
each had an NCLB index of 0.9 or higher that 
year.) In contrast, the other district group- 
ings stayed about the same over the four-year 
period. The index scores for the high schools 
in the wealthiest districts stayed at about o.^, 
the state average at about o. 3 , and the other 
Abbott districts ranged between 0.4 and 0.5. 



FIGURE 3.28 


FIGURE 3.29 


NCLB (Category B) Index by District Grouping: Elementary 
Schools, 1999-00 to 2002-03 


NCLB (Category B) Index by District Grouping: High Schools, 
1999-00 to 2002-03 
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Services, Division of Student Services, 1999-2003 


SOURCE 1 New Jersey Department of Education: Office of Program Support 
Services, Division of Student Services, 1999-2003 
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FIGURE 3.30 

Suspension Rate by District Grouping: Elementary Schools, 
1995-96 to 2002-03 
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SOURCE School Report Card, 1995-96 to 2002-03 



Suspension 

Students are suspended from school for 
reasons usually explained in a district’s dis- 
ciplinary code. Low suspension rates suggest 
a number of positive things about a district’s 
schools. For example, suspension rates may 
be low because the students genuinely behave 
well, they understand and accept the rules, 
or because the disruptions that occur are 
addressed without removing students from 
the classroom. Figures 3 . 3 o and 3 . 3 i show 
suspension rates in Newark compared with 
the other Abbott districts, the 1 and] districts, 
and the state average. Disciplinary issues and 
suspension rates differ between elementary 
and high school, so we examine them sepa- 
rately. Schools serving students in the middle 
grades are included with the elementary 
schools. 

In 1995-96, the elementary school sus- 
pension rate in Newark was three percent, 
which was at the average of the state and below 
the average of other Abbott districts (6%). 
Suspension rates rose for all district group- 
ings by ?oo?-o 3 , but Newark’s rate never 



rose above four percent. Suspension was up to 
nine percent in the other Abbott districts in 
?oo^-o 3 compared to six percent in the state 
and three percent in the wealthiest districts. 

Compared to the elementary schools, 
suspension rates were higher in the high 
schools in all district groupings from 1995-96 
to zoo2,-o3. In 1995-96, Newark’s suspen- 
sion rate was two percent — below the average 
of all other district groupings. In •2,001-02, 
and 2002- o 3 , Newark high school suspension 
rates rose to 11 percent. Although suspen- 
sion rates increased in Newark over the time 
period, they remained lower than the state 
average (15%) and the average of the other 
Abbott districts (? 3 %). Suspension rates in 
the 1 and J districts were between seven and 
nine percent from 1995-96 to ^oo^-o 3 . 

Student Achievement 

The federal No Child Left Behind Act of ?ooi 
(NCLB) requires states to have curriculum 
standards, conduct annual testing, and report 
test results on a school-by-school basis. An 
important NCLB goal is for every student to 
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meet state standards by ?oi3-i4, including 
students in demographic groups that have 
historically underperformed on standard- 
ized tests. Under NCLB, test results must be 
reported separately for Asian, Black, His- 
panic, Native American, and white students; 
students with disabilities; English language 
learners; and students who are eligible for 
free- or reduced-price lunch. 

In New Jersey, the fourth grade test is 
called the ASK 4 , (Assessment of Skills and 
Knowledge). According to the New Jersey 
Department of Education, it is essentially the 
same test as the former ESPA (Elementary 
School Proficiency Assessment). The 8 th 
grade test is called the GEPA (Grade Eight 
Proficiency Assessment) . The nth grade test 
is the High School Proficiency Assessment 
(HSPA); before 2 , 001 - 02 , high school students 
took a different test known as the HSPT (High 
School Proficiency Test) . The HSPT and HSPA 
are different tests, so results for each are 
shown separately below. 

NGLB also requires states to identify a 
"target” percentage of students who will pass 
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each test each year. These targets must gradu- 
ally increase until ?oi3- 14, when every stu- 
dent in every demographic group is expected 
to pass every test. Under NGLB, a school is 
makingAdequate Yearly Progress (AYP) only 
if every group of students meets the state’s 
target in every test. Eigures 3.3? and 3.33 
show New Jersey’s language arts literacy and 
math targets. Note that the targets start at 
different levels in ?oo?-o3 and gradually 
increase to universal pass rates in ?oi3-i4. 

With some exceptions, schools with a 
subgroup that misses an AYP benchmark for 
two or more years in a row must undertake a 
series of actions outlined in Eigure 3 . 34 . 

There are many ways to examine achieve- 
ment test results; each way tells a part of the 
story. Proficiency percentages tell us how 
many students met standards for their grade 
level, but do not tell us about small or large 
changes that did not cross the state’s official 
proficiency cutpoints. Average test scores 
show changes that may not register in a pro- 
ficiency analysis, but do not tell us how many 
students met the state’s standards. 



FIGURE 3.31 

Suspension Rate by District Grouping: High Schools, 
1995-96 to 2002-03 
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FIGURE 3.32 


FIGURE 3.33 


New Jersey's Adequate Yearly Progress Targets for Language 
Arts Literacy 


New Jersey's Adequate Yearly Progress Targets for Math 
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SOURCE 1 New Jersey Department of Education: Office of Title 1 Program 


SOURCE 1 New Jersey Department of Education: Office of Title 1 Program 


Planning and Accountability, September 2004 


Planning and Accountability, September 2004 



We present proficiency percentages and 
average scale scores for the language arts 
literacy and math tests at Grades 4, 8, and 11, 
respectively. First, we compare average scores 
over time for general education students in 
Newark, all other Abhotts, the wealthiest (1 
and J) districts in the state, and the state over 
all. Second, we show the percent of Newark’s 
general education students scoring within 
the three proficiency categories over time. 
Third, we compare Newark’s major student 
demographic groups according to the percent 
scoring in the three proficiency categories in 
?oo?-o 3 . Fourth, we present schools that did 
not make Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP) in 
^008-04. Finally, in recognition that district 
averages may mask important differences 
among schools, we highlight the Newark 
schools that did well on each test and im- 
proved the most over time. 



Grade 4: ESPA/NJASK4. Nationally, 
reading achievement scores of students in 
Grade 4 have not improved since 199?. Math 
scores have improved hy 10 percent between 
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1990 and ?oo 3 nationwide, but only by four 
percent since ?oood‘ We turn now to exam- 
ine the results of the language arts/literacy 
test given to Grade 4 New Jersey students 
with particular interest in changes since 
the Abbott reforms went into effect. Abbott 
school funding increased in 1997- 98, but 
1999-00 was when the first wave of Abbott 
schools started implementing Whole School 
Reform.^'* Students tested in 1999-00 expe- 
rienced one year at most of any instructional 
improvements brought about by Abbott. In 
contrast, students tested in ^00?- o 3 could 
have experienced up to four years of these im- 
provements if they were enrolled in an Abbott 
school since 1999-00. 

Given the potential changes to the instruc- 
tional program, resources, teaching, and 
leadership we might expect to see student 
performance begin to improve over this 
period. Any positive effects of Whole School 
Reform have taken five or more years to oc- 
cur in other school districts throughout the 
country. We have learned in this report that 
many Newark schools adopted Whole School 



FIGURE 3.34 


Categories and Action Steps for Schools Not Making Adequate Yearly Progress 


Years not Meeting 
Standards 


Category 


Action Steps 


1 


Early Warning 


No actions are required under NCLB, but schools and 
districts should identify areas that need to be improved. 


2 


School 

Improvement 


Parents are notified and given the option to transfer 
their children to a school that made AYP. Schools must 
identify areas needing improvement and work with 
parents, teachers, and outside experts to develop a plan. 


3 


School 

Improvement 


Tutoring and other supplemental services must be made 
available. 


4 


Corrective 

Action 


School choice and supplemental services are still 
available. In addition, schools must undertake at least 
one of a series of corrective actions, including: staff 
replacement; curriculum adoption; decreased school 
authority; external consultant to advise the school; 
extended school day or year; and/or reorganize school 
governance. 


5 


Corrective 

Action 


School must develop a plan for alternate school 
governance. Choice, supplemental services, and other 
corrective actions still required. 


6 


Restructuring 


Implement alternate school governance developed in 
year five. 



SOURCE I New Jersey Department of Education: Office of Title I Program Planning and Accountability, 
September 2004 
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FIGURE 3. 35 

Grade 4 Language Arts Literacy Score by District Grouping, 
1999-00 to 2002-03 




Newark 
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SOURCE I New Jersey Department of Education: Office of Assessment and 
Evaluation, 1999-00 to 2002-03; School Report Card, 1999-00 to 
2002-03 



Reform Models as late as Spring ?ooo- oi, 
and that some had difficulty obtaining sup- 
port from the model developers. We also 
have reported that the district began moving 
a number of schools to adopt an entirely new 
model in ?oo?-o 3 . We turnthento Figure 
3.35 with moderate expectations. 

Newark language arts literacy average 
scores improved by i6 percent over the time 
period from lyS in 1999-00 to ?o6 (above the 
proficiency threshold) in?oo?-o 3 . However, 
the most striking feature of Figure 3 .35 is 
the increase between 1999-00 and ?ooo-oi 
in all of the district groupings we examined. 
The average language arts literacy score for 
Grade 4 students in the other Abbott districts 
was higher but rose slightly less: improving 
from 184 to ^07 or by 1? percent. On average, 
fourth graders statewide and in the wealthiest 
districts scored higher than did their peers in 
Newark or the other Abbott districts. 

F igure 3.36 shows the p ercent of N ewark’ s 
Grade 4 students scoring in each of the three 
proficiency categories. The most striking fea- 
ture of the chart is the change in proportion 



of Grade 4 students scoring in the proficient 
category. In 1998-99, only 3 ? percent of the 
district’s fourth graders met or exceeded state 
standards in language arts literacy, com- 
pared to 6? percent in ^oo?-o 3 . Most of the 
improvement in Newark occurred in 2,000- 
01 as it did across the state, but it has been 
sustained through ^oo?-o 3 . 

Next, we present the 2002 ~o 3 Grade 4 
language arts literacy results for the demo- 
graphic groups represented in the district 
(Figure 3.37).^^ '^^ Reading from left to right, 
we see the percent scoring in the three profi- 
ciency ranges among white, Hispanic, Rlack, 
economically disadvantaged, special educa- 
tion, and limited English-proficient student 
subgroups. (?oo?-o 3 general education re- 
sults are shown in Figure 3.36 above.) There 
is a great deal of variation in the results for 
the different student groups: more than three 
quarters (77%) of the white students scored 
at or above proficient on the Grade 4 language 
arts literacy test, compared to 59 percent of 
the Hispanic students, 50 percent of the Rlack 
students, and 53 percent of the economi- 
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cally disadvantaged students in the district. 

In contrast, 3 y percent of the limited English 
proficient students met state standards in 
fourth grade language arts literacy whereas 
only i 3 percent of the special education stu- 
dents did so in the district that year. 

The New Jersey standards for math in- 
struction in early grades are rigorous, hut 
Ahhott districts may or may not put a heavy 
emphasis on early math. Newark schools 
recently adopted a reform model with a strong 
mathematics component. We expected to 
see little change before ?oo 3 -o 4 when the 
program was implemented. Newark’s fourth 
grade math scores exceeded our expectations 
(Figure 3 . 38 ) . Over the whole time period, the 
Grade 4 math scores rose hy 8 percent. The 
math scores rose slowly and steadily from 186 
in 1999-00 to 2,01 in 2002 ~o 3 . From 1999- 
00 to ^oo^-o 3 , fourth graders in the other 
district groupings scored higher hut improved 
less. 

Figure 3.89 shows the educational prog- 
ress that underlies Newark’s increasing math 
scores. The chart shows clearly that fewer 
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Grade 4 Language Arts Literacy Proficiency: 
Newark, 1998-99 to 2002-03 


Grade 4 Language Arts Literacy Proficiency by Subgroup: 
Newark, 2002-03 
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Abbott Low- and High-Performing Schools 



Under Abbott rules, elementary schools may be classified as low- or high-performing 
depending on how their students perform on the Grade 4 language arts literacy exam. 
Schools are classified as "low performing” if half or fewer of the school's general educa- 
tion students score at least proficient on the test. Schools are considered to be "high 
performing" if their students' proficiency rates are better than the state average. The 
New Jersey Department of Education is required to deploy expert teams to review each 
low-performing school and develop and monitor a school improvement plan. High- 
performing schools may choose to drop or change their Whole School Reform models. 
Under Abbott rules, there were 14 low-performing schools in Newark in 2003-04: Avon 
Avenue, Belmont-Runyon, Burnet Street, Eighteenth Avenue, George Washington Carver, 
Chancellor Avenue, Dayton Street, Elliott Street, Dr. E.Alma Flagg, Hawthorne Avenue, 
Peshine Avenue, Speedway Avenue, Louise A. Spencer, and Thirteenth Avenue Schools. 
There were also six Abbott high-performing schools in the district: Abington Avenue, 
Ann Street, Branch Brook, First Avenue, Mount Vernon, and Oliver Street Schools. 



Grade 4 students scored in the partially pro- 
ficient range over the years, while more and 
more children scored in the proficient and 
advanced proficient ranges. In 1998-99, 38 
percent of general education students met the 
state’s math standards compared to almost 
half (48%) in ?oo?-o 3 . About 16 percent of 
Newark’s fourth grade students scored in the 
advanced proficient range in 2,002,- o 3 com- 
pared to just six percent in 1998-99. 

Figure 8.40 compares the performance 
of Newark’s various student groups on the 
2002- o 3 Grade 4 math test. The chart shows a 
pattern that is similar to the Grade 4 language 
arts results. More than three quarters (77%) 
of the white students met or exceeded the 
state’s standards in Grade 4 math, compared 
to just over half (54%) of the Hispanic stu- 
dents, one-third (84%) of the Black students, 
and 43 percent of the students identified 
as economically disadvantaged. (The por- 
tion of students that scored in the advanced 
proficient range was also largest among white 
students, followed hy Hispanic, economically 
disadvantaged, and Black students.) Forty 
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percent of the students who were not fluent 
English speakers scored at or above profi- 
cient. Fifteen percent of the special education 
students met the state standards in math for 
their grade. 

Grade4: AYP. A school must meet many 
requirements to make Adequate Yearly 
Progress under federal law. Forthe ?oo 3 - 
04 Grade 4 exam alone, schools had to meet 
40 benchmarks to make AYP: for each of 10 
demographic groups, at least 95 percent of the 
students had to take the test; 68 percent had 
to score proficient or better on the language 
arts literacy exam; and 58 percent had to score 
proficient or better on the math exam. Figure 
3.41 lists the Newark schools that did not 
make AYP as a result of student performance 
on the Grade 4 test, the number of indicators 
on which it fell short, and the number of years 
it did not meet the standard. 

Twenty-nine out of 49 (59%) Newark 
elementary schools missed one or more AYP 
benchmarks on the Grade 4 test. Speedway 
Avenue missed targets for the first time in 
^008-04, placing them in the "early warn- 
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3.39 


Grade 4 Math Average Score by District Grouping 1999-00 to 
2002-03 


Grade 4 Math Proficiency: Newark, 1998-99 to 2002-03 
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FIGUKE 3.40 

Grade 4 Math Proficiency by Subgroup: Newark, 2002-03 
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SOURCE I New Jersey Department of Education: Office of Assessment and 
Evaluation, 2002-03; School Report Card, 2002-03 



ing” category. Schools in early warning are 
not required to take any action under federal 
law, but should examine any practices that 
may have been responsible for missing the 
benchmarks. Broadway, Roberto Clemente, 
Madison, and South Street missed targets for 
the second year in a row, placing them in the 
"school improvement” category. Parents with 
children in these five schools may choose to 
send their children to another public school 
in the district or a charter school in Newark. 
Three schools — Eighteenth Avenue, Elliott 
Street, and Quitman Avenue — missed AYP 
targets for the third year in a row. In the third 
year, schools under "school improvement” 
must offer supplemental services such as 
tutoring to help low- income and underper- 
forming students to achieve state standards. 

The 14 schools listed at the top of the 
Eigure — from Bragaw to Maple Avenue — did 
not make AYP for the fourth time in ?oo 3 - 04, 
placing them under "corrective action.” Un- 
der law, these schools must implement school 
choice, provide supplemental services tar- 
geted to improving student performance, and 



undertake at least one of a series of corrective 
actions listed in Eigure 8.84 above. Madison, 
Bragaw, and George Washington Carver each 
missed six AYP benchmarks. Avon Avenue 
and Elliott Street each missed hve. McKinley 
fell short on one AYP benchmark, but made 
"safe harbor” by improving its test scores by 
10 percent or more since ?oo?-o8. 

Seven schools that did not make AYP in 
?oo^-o 3 earned hold status in ^008-04: 
Belmont-Runyon, Camden Street, Chancellor 
Avenue, Eranklin, Lincoln, Louise A. Spen- 
cer, and Warren Street were all in "school im- 
provement,” but met the standards on which 
they had fallen short previously. 

AYP results suggest that there may be 
important differences in test performance 
among schools in Newark. In fact, there was a 
great deal of variation around the district’s 6? 
percent proficiency average on the zooz-oS 
Grade 4 language arts literacy test. Eifteen 
schools met or exceeded the state’s threshold 
of 68 percent proficiency within the general 
education population. Eight Newark schools 
even surpassed the state average (86 %) : 
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Branch Brook, Abington Avenue, Ann Street, 
First Avenue, Bidge Street, Lafayette Street, 
Wilson Avenue, and Fourteenth Avenue 
Schools. 

On the other hand, in four schools, fewer 
than 40 percent of the general education stu- 
dents scored at least proficient: Dayton Street, 
Bragaw Avenue, Flawthorne Avenue, and Avon 
Avenue Schools. 

Improvement overtime is, of course, an 
indicator that a school is moving in the right 
direction. Five schools showed a 40-point 
gain in the average score of general educa- 
tion students between 1999-00 and ?oo?-o 3 : 
Bafael Flernandez, Quitman Street, Flawkins 
Street, Miller Street, and Speedway Avenue. 

Newark schools also varied widely in 
general education student performance on 
the Grade 4 math test. Seventeen schools 
exceeded the No Child Left Behind threshold 



riGUKE 3.41 


Newark Schools Not Making Adequate Yearly Progress: Grade 4, 2003-04 


School 


Number Standards 
Not Met 


Years Not 
Making AYP 


School 


Number Standards 
Not Met 


Years Not 
Making AYP 


Bragaw Avenue 


6 


4 


Elliott Street 


5 


3 


George Washington Carver 


6 


4 


Quitman Community 


3 


3 


Avon Avenue 


5 


4 


Lincoln 


1 


3+ 


Miller Street 


4 


4 


Louise A. Spencer 


1 


3+ 


Dr William H Horton 


3 


4 


Warren Street 


1 


3+ 


Hawthorne Avenue 


3 


4 


Belmont Runyon 


0 


3+ 


Martin Luther King Jr 


3 


4 


Camden Street 


0 


3+ 


Dayton Street 


2 


4 


Chancellor Avenue 


0 


3+ 


Newton Street 


2 


4 


Franklin 


0 


3+ 


Peshine Avenue 


2 


4 


Madison 


6 


2 


Rafael Hernandez 


2 


4 


Broadway 


4 


2 


Burnet Street 


0 


4 


South Street 


4 


2 


Dr E Alma Flagg 


0 


4 


Roberto Clemente 


3 


2 


Maple Avenue 


0 


4 


Speedway Avenue 


1 


1 


Eighteenth Avenue 


6 


3 


McKinley 


0 


1* 


souTtcE 1 New Jersey Department of Education: Office ofTitle 1 Program Planning and Accountability, September 2004 
+ AYP Hold: School met NCLB standards that it had missed in previous years. 

* Early Warning Hold: School met NCLB standard(s) that it had missed in the previous year. 



of 53 percent. Eight schools did even bet- 
ter than the state average (75%): Branch 
Brook, Abington Avenue, Ann Street, Lafay- 
ette Street, Bidge Street, Oliver Street, First 
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Avenue, and Fourteenth Avenue Elementary 
Schools. 

On the other hand, fewer than 40 percent 
of the general education students met or 
exceeded the state standards on the Grade 
4 math test in ^3 of Newark’s elementary 
schools. Fewer than one in four general edu- 
cation students scored at least proficient in 
nine schools: Maple Avenue, Camden Street, 
Flawthorne Avenue, Dayton Street, Sussex 
Avenue, Belmont-Runyon, Avon Avenue, 
Bragaw Avenue, and Thirteenth Avenue El- 
ementary Schools. 

General education students in seven 
schools improved 85 points or more on the 
Grade 4 math test between 1999-00 and 
?oo?-o 3 : FifteenthAvenue, Speedway Av- 
enue, Hawkins Street, Lafayette Street, Alex- 
ander Street, Roseville Avenue, and Cleveland 
Elementaiy Schools. 

Grade 8: GEPA. Across the nation, reading 
and math achievement results for Grade 8 
have lagged behind those of younger students. 
There has been no significant improvement 
in Grade 8 reading between 199? and ?oo 3 ; 



math scores have improved by about five 
percent during the same time period. In 
this section, we ask if Abbott reforms have 
produced achievement results with middle 
school-age students. When compared to the 
array of instructional programs and reforms 
for elementary school students, however, 
Abbott has yet to truly provide for students 
in the middle grades.'''^ This relative lack of 
attention to middle schools is not unique to 
New Jersey’s urban school districts. We expect 
to see achievement test results in Newark, 
the other Abbotts, and indeed throughout the 
state that are similar to those found in the na- 
tion as a whole. 

The Grade 8 language arts literacy scores 
show little to no change in any of the district 
groupings we analyzed (Figure 8.4^). On 
average, Newark’s eighth graders consistently 
scored between 197 and ^00 in all four years. 

Figure 8.48 shows the distribution of New- 
ark scores in Grade 8 language arts literacy 
from 1998-99 to ^oo^-o 3 . In most years, just 
under half of the district’s eighth graders met 
the state’s standards in language arts literacy. 
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In 2,oo2,-o3, 53 percent of Newark’s eighth 
grade general education students scored 
proficient or better. This shift in the number 
of students meeting state standards is not 
reflected in the average score results shown 
in Figure 3.4?. Such a difference could hap- 
pen if: 1) many students scored just above the 
proficient threshold (?oo), or if 2 ) students 
who did not meet state standards scored more 
poorly over all. 

There was a good deal of variation in the 
performance of Newark’s different student 
groups on the eighth grade test of language 
arts literacy in ^oo?-o3. A majority of white 
(76%) and Hispanic (51%) eighth graders 
scored at or above the proficient range on 
the language arts literacy test (Figure 3.44) . 
Forty-two percent of the district’s economi- 
cally disadvantaged students and 38 percent 
of the Black students met the state’s standards 
for language arts literacy that year. One in four 
limited English proficient students scored 
proficient or better on the 2002 - Grade 8 
language arts literacy, as did seven percent of 
Newark’s special education students. 



FIGURE 


3.42 


FIGURE 


3.43 


Grade 8 Language Arts Literacy Score by District Grouping, 
1999-00 to 2002-03 


Grade 8 Language Arts Literacy Proficiency: Newark, 
1998-99 to 2002-03 
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FIGURE 


3.44 


FIGURE 


3.45 


Grade 8 Language Arts Literacy Proficiency by Subgroup: 
Newark, 2002-03 


Grade 8 Math Average Score by District Grouping, 
1999-00 to 2002-03 
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to 2002-03 



Overthe years shown in Figure 8.45, 
eighth grade math scores changed little in the 
other Ahhott districts, the 1 and J districts, or 
throughout the state. Newark’s average score 
of 182 , was lower than every other district 
grouping in 1999-00. By 2002 - 08 , Newark’s 
eighth grade math scores improved hy about 
five percent to 191. 

Figure 8.46 reveals that the rise in New- 
ark’s eighth grade math score happened 
when fewer students scored in the partially 
proficient range and more scored proficient 
or better in each passingyear. In 1998-99, 24, 
percent at least met the state’s eighth grade 
math standards, compared to 82 percent in 
2002 - 08 . 

Newark’s student groups did not all per- 
form equally on the 2002-08 Grade 8 math 
test. The differences follow the same pattern 
seen in the Grade 8 language arts exam. About 
two thirds (68%) of the white students scored 
at least proficient on the Grade 8 math exam, 
compared to 84 percent of the Flispanic stu- 
dents, ?5 percent of the students who were ec- 
onomically disadvantaged, and 18 percent of 
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the Black students. Two percent of the special 
education and ^5 percent of the limited Eng- 
lish proficient students met state standards in 
the Grade 8 math test that same year. 

Grade 8: AYP. Twenty-six out of 38 (68%) 
Newark schools missed one or more AYP 
benchmarks on the Grade 8 exam. Gladys 
Hillman- Jones, First Avenue, and Oliver 
Street did not make AYP this year for the 
hrst time, placing them in the "early warn- 
ing” category. Schools in this category are not 
required to take any action under federal law, 
hut should examine any practices that may 
have heen responsible for missing the bench- 
marks. The ^008-04 school year was the 
second year that four other schools — Hawkins 
Street, Renaissance Academy, South Sev- 
enteenth Street, and Thirteenth Avenue 
— fell short of one or more AYP benchmarks, 
putting them in the "school improvement” 
category under NGLB. Parents with children 
in school improvement schools may choose to 
send their children to another public school 
in the district or a charter school in Newark. 
Ghancellor Avenue missed AYP for the third 
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Grade 8 Math Proficiency: Newark, 1998-99 to 2002-03 


Grade 8 Math Proficiency by Subgroup: Newark, 2002-03 
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FIGUKE 3.48 


Newark Schools Not Making Adequate Yearly Progress: Grade 8, 2003-04 


School 


Number 
Standards 
Not Met 


Years Not 
Making AYP 


School 


Number 
Standards 
Not Met 


Years Not 
Making AYP 


Maple Avenue 


8 


4 


Bragaw Avenue 


2 


4 


William H Brown Academy 


7 


4 


Martin Luther King Jr 


2 


4 


Avon Avenue 


6 


4 


Sussex Avenue 


2 


4 


Dayton Street 


6 


4 


Chancellor Avenue 


3 


3 


George Washington Carver 


6 


4 


Harold Wilson 


0 


3+ 


Morton Street 


6 


4 


Louise A. Spencer 


0 


3+ 


Newton Street 


6 


4 


Renaissance Academy 


9 


2 


Vailsburg 


6 


4 


South Seventeenth Street 


6 


2 


Burnet Street 


5 


4 


Thirteenth Avenue 


5 


2 


Miller Street 


5 


4 


Hawkins Street 


3 


2 


Dr E Alma Flagg 


4 


4 


Gladys Hillman-Jones 


3 


1 


Dr William H Horton 


4 


4 


First Avenue 


2 


1 


Rafael Hernandez 


4 


4 


Oliver Street 


1 


1 


Hawthorne Avenue 


3 


4 


Luis Munoz Marin 


0 


1* 


Peshine Avenue 


3 


4 




SOURCE 1 New Jersey Department of Education: Office of Title 1 Program Planning and Accountability, September 2004 
+ AYP Hold: School met NCLB standards that it had missed in previous years. 

* Early Warning Hold: School met NCLB standards that it had missed in the previous year. 



time and must offer supplemental services 
aimed at improving student performance in 
addition to offering parents the school choice 
option. 

The i8 schools listed at the top of the Fig- 
ure (from Maple Avenue down to Sussex Av- 
enue) failed to make AYP for the fourth year in 
a row placing them under "corrective action.” 
Under law, these schools must implement 
school choice, provide supplemental services 
targeted to improving test performance, and 
undertake at least one of a series of corrective 
actions listed in Figure 8.84. The schools that 
missed the most AYP targets were Renais- 
sance Academy, Maple Avenue, and William 
FI. Brown. 

Three schools earned hold status in ?oo8- 
04: Wilson and Louise A. Spencer Schools 
met the standards on which they had previ- 
ously fallen short. 

Grade 8 test performance varied widely 
among Newark’s schools. Out of the 8y 
schools that took part in the ^00?- 08 test, 

16 exceeded the NCLB threshold in language 
arts literacy (58%) and seven did better than 
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the state average (85%). At AbingtonAvenue 
Elementary School, every general education 
student who took the test that year scored 
proftcient or better. The frve other highest 
performing schools were First Avenue, Thir- 
teenth Avenue, Ann Street, Wilson Avenue, 
and Lafayette Street Elementary Schools. 
Eleven schools outperformed the NCLB 
threshold in math (38%) and seven did better 
than the state average (66%) : Abington Av- 
enue, Wilson Avenue, Ann Street, Thirteenth 
Avenue, and Lafayette Street Elementary 
Schools; Luis Munoz Marin Middle School; 
and University High School. 

Fewer than 40 percent of general education 
students met or exceeded the state standards 
on the Grade 8 language arts literacy test in 10 
schools: Dr. E. Alma Flagg, South Seventeenth 
Street, Burnet Street, Martin Luther King Jr., 
Avon Avenue, Louise Spencer, and George 
Washington Garver Elementary Schools; 
Vailsburg Middle School; William H. Brown 
Academy; and the Benaissance Academy Al- 
ternative Program. At five schools, fewer than 
one in 10 general education students scored 



K-12 Education 



proficient on the Grade 8 math test: Avon 
Avenue, Martin Luther King Jr., and George 
Washington Garver Elementary Schools; Wil- 
liam H. BrownAcademy; and Benaissance 
Academy Alternative Program. 

Thirteenth Avenue Elementary School and 
Luis Munoz Marin Middle School showed 
the biggest gains on both Grade 8 tests 
from 1999-00 to ?oo?-o3. On the language 
arts test, Sussex Avenue and Warren Street 
Elementaiy Schools improved by 15 or more 
points. On the math test, six schools im- 
proved by 2,0 or more points: Thirteenth Av- 
enue, AbingtonAvenue, Miller Street, Wilson 
Avenue, SussexAvenue, and First Avenue 
Elementary Schools and Luis Marin Munoz 
Middle School. 

Grade 11: HSPT/HSPA. The United States 
Department of Education has collected 
achievement test data from students in Grade 
12 since 1990 as part of its National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress. The results 
of this ongoing national study reveal little 
change in the reading or math scores of high 
school seniors overtime. We suspect, along 
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FIGURE 


3.49 


FIGURE 


3.50 


Grade 11 (HSPT) Reading Average Score by District Grouping, 
1997-98 to 2000-01 


Grade 1 1 (HSPT) Reading Proficiency: Newark, 
1997-98 to 2000-01 
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with many other education observers, that 
this lack of progress is the result of a relative 
lack of attention to high schools compared to 
elementary or even middle schools. In this 
way, the Abbott reforms do not differ from 
standard educational practice across the state 
or indeed, nationally. As we discussed above, 
until recently, the Abbott remedies have 
provided less in the way of real instructional 
reforms at the middle or high school levels 
when compared to what has been available for 
younger children. We turn next to the results 
of the Grade ii assessments. As in the middle 
schools, we have high hopes but few expecta- 
tions for large-scale improvement in high 
school test scores. 

The nth grade test given throughout the 
state changed in 2 , 001 - 02 , from the HSPT to 
the HSPA. HSPT scores ranged from 100 to 
500, with 3 oo as the passing threshold. The 
HSPA ranges from 100 to 3 oo, with 200 as the 
proficiency threshold, and ^50 as the ad- 
vanced proficiency threshold. Scores on these 
two tests are not comparable, so we examine 
them separately below. 
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Figure 3.49 shows that Newark’s general 
education high school students performed 
helow their peers in the other Abbott districts 
on the Grade 11 reading exam. The reading 
scores remained helow the passing threshold 
in Newark with a slight improvement closer 
to the passing threshold. Grade 11 reading 
scores stayed about the same in the other 
district groupings too. 

Although Newark’s Grade 11 average scores 
increased slightly over this time period, 
the percent of students who passed the test 
remained relatively small. Figure 8.50 shows 
that only 47 percent of high school juniors 
passed the reading test in ^000-01 compared 
to 45 percent in 1997-98. 

The Grade 11 language arts literacy results 
from the last two years show the same trend 
(Figure 3. 51) . The language arts literacy 
average scale score of Newark’s 11th graders 
stayed around 2,00 (the proficiency thresh- 
old). Grade 11 language arts literacy scores in 
all of the other district groupings remained 
about the same too. However, under the new 
test, more than half of Newark’s juniors met 



FIGURE 3.51 


FIGURE 3.52 


Grade 11 (HSPA) Language Arts Literacy Average Score by 
District Grouping: 2001-02 to 2002-03 


Grade 1 1 (HSPA) Language Arts Literacy Proficiency: Newark, 
2001-02 to 2002-03 
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FIGURE 3.53 


FIGURE 3.54 


Grade 1 1 (HSPA) Language Arts Literacy Proficiency by 
Subgroup: Newark, 2002-03 


Grade 1 1 (HSPT) Math Average Score by District Grouping, 
1997-98 to 2000-01 
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or exceeded the proficiency standard in ?ooi- 
o? and ?oo?-o3. The other district group- 
ings also showed an improvement under the 
HSPA, with the other Ahhott districts moving 
from 6 o percent passing to 75 percent in 
2 , 001 - 02 , and 2002 ~ o 3 . 

Fewer than half of the students in the in- 
dividual subgroups passed the Grade 11 exam 
in 2002 ~ o 3 . Forty-four percent of the white 
students scored at least proficient on the nth 
grade language arts literacy exam, compared 
to approximately ^5 percent of hoththe Flis- 
panic and Black populations. Twenty-seven 
percent of the students who were economi- 
cally disadvantaged, and 10 percent of limited 
English proficient students passed the Grade 
11 language arts literacy exam. 

As with the high school reading and 
language arts literacy scores, we hoped hut 
did not expect to find a substantial change 
in Newark’s high school math scores (Fig- 
ure 8 . 54 ). Newark’s high school math scores 
improved by six percent over the time period, 
ending above the passing threshold for the 
test. Scores in the other Abbott districts were 
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higher on average, hut improved less over the 
same time period. 

The pattern shown in Figure 8.55 mirrors 
the average score trend in Newark’s Grade 11 
math scores. About forty percent of Newark’s 
high school juniors passed in 1997-98, com- 
pared to 50 percent in ?ooo-oi. 

In the later Grade 11 exam, the average 
scale score remained helow proficient in 
2 , 001 - 02 , and 2002 ~ o 3 , while the other Abbott 
districts remained close to the proficiency 
threshold. There was no change in those two 
years for the 1 and J districts and the state with 
hoth scoring above proficiency. Around 3 o 
percent of Newark’s nth graders passed the 
high school exam, while just under 50 percent 
of the other Abbott nth graders passed the 
math exam. There was also little change in 
any of the other district groupings shown in 
Figure 3.56. 

The subgroup pass rate on the Grade 11 
math exam mirrors the language arts results. 
More than half (55%) of the white students 
passed this portion of the test, while less 
than percent of the Hispanic, Black and 



FIGURE 


3.55 


FIGURE 


3.56 


Grade 1 1 (HSPT) Math Proficiency: Newark, 
1997-98 to 2000-01 


Grade 1 1 (HSPA) Math Average Score by District Grouping, 
2001-02 to 2002-03 
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FIGURE 


3.57 


FIGURE 


3.58 


Grade 1 1 (HSPA) Math Proficiency: Newark, 
2001-02 to 2002-03 


Grade 1 1 (HSPA) Math Proficiency by Subgroup: 
Newark, 2002-03 
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economically disadvantaged populations 
showed the same level of achievement. About 
six percent of the limited English proficient 
population reached proficiency on the Grade 
11 math exam in^oo?-o 3 . 

Grade 11: AYP. Eight out of 1? (6y%) 
Newark schools serving students in Grade 11 
missed HSPAAYP benchmarks in ?oo 3 -o 4 : 
Barringer, Gentral, East Side, Renaissance 
Academy, Malcolm XShahazz, Technology, 
Weequahic, and West Side High Schools. The 
schools with the highest number of missed 
AYP indicators were: Barringer with 2,0 out of 
40, East Side with 14, and Renaissance Acade- 
my with 10. This was the second year in which 
all eight schools did not make AYP, placing 
them in the "school improvement” category 
under NGLB. Under federal law, parents with 
children enrolled in these schools may choose 
to send their children to another public 
school in the district or a charter school in the 
Gity of Newark. There are four other public 
schools that serve high school-age students 
in Newark and one charter school (North Star 
Academy) . NGLB enables parents in such 
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circumstances to send their children outside 
of the district, hut this provision of the law has 
not yet been used in New Jersey. 

General education students at Science and 
University High Schools outperformed hoth 
No Child Left Behind Grade ii thresholds. 
Students at Arts and Technology High Schools 
also did better than the threshold in language 
arts (78%). 

On the other hand, fewer than two in five 
eleventh graders scored at least proficient in 
language arts literacy at Weequahic, Malcolm 
X. Shabazz, and Barringer High Schools; and 
Benaissance Academy Alternative Program. 

West Kinney and East Side High Schools 
showed the greatest gains on the language arts 
literacy test from 2,001-02, to 2002 ~o 3 . 

Fewer than one in 10 general education 
students scored at least proficient on the 
Grade 11 math test at MalcolmX. Shabazz, 
Weequahic, and Barringer High Schools; and 
West Kinney Alternative High School. 

East Side High School was the only school 
that improved the Grade 11 average math 
score. 



Other testing in Newark. The Newark 
Public Schools have numerous ways to help 
teachers keep track of student progress and 
tailor instruction to student needs. District- 
wide midterms and final exams assess stu- 
dents’ language arts/literacy and math skills 
four times a year before student report cards 
are issued. The Pearson Developmental Bead- 
ing Assessment is administered districtwide 
to students in Kindergarten through Grade 2, 
and Grades 6 and 7 at the beginning and end 
of each school year. The Standards Profi- 
ciency Assessment is used in Grade 5.^® As a 
rule, teachers assess the progress of English 
language learners by reviewing portfolios of 
student work. 

High School Completion 

High school completion is an important event 
that greatly affects young people’s chances for 
social and economic improvement. Because 
of this, and because it is the culmination of a 
school system’s responsibilities to its com- 
munity’s residents, we present graduation 
as a major indicator of educational success. 
Abbott reforms have not truly addressed in- 
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FIGURE 3.59 


Newark Schools Not Making Adequate Yearly Progress: 
Grade 11,2003-04 


School 


Number Standards 
Not Met 


Years Not 
Making AYP 


Barringer 


20 


2 


East Side 


14 


2 


Renaissance Academy 


10 


2 


Central 


9 


2 


Weequahic 


8 


2 


Malcolm X Shabazz 


4 


2 


West Side 


3 


2 


Technology 


1 


2 


soufiCE 1 New Jersey Department of Education: Office of Title 1 Program 
Planning and Accountability, September 2004 
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FIGUKE 3.60 

Cumulative Promotion Index by District Grouping, 
1994-95 to 2001-02 




Newark 

All Other Abbott Districts 
H H I and J Districts 
• ••• New Jersey 



SOURCE School Report Card, 1994-95 to 2002-03 



structional programs in the high schools, hut 
more recent efforts in Newark have had high 
school students as their focus. 

How many students who entered high 
school four years ago as ninth graders are 
graduating this year? Unfortunately, without 
keeping track of each student, it is impos- 
sible to answer this question. '^5 In fact, up 
until ?oo?-o3, the New Jersey School Report 
Card reported the percentage of the current 
year’s i?th grade students who graduated. 
People who study high school graduation 
rates nationally have come up with a good way 
to estimate true graduation rates. They use 
a measure called the Cumulative Promotion 
Index or the CPI. The CPI is the percentage of 
i?th graders who graduate this year adjusted 
hy an estimate of the school’s promotion rates 
that year. Like any other estimate we could 
use with the existing data, the CPI does not 
account for the number of students who leave 
the district after entering high school if they 
moved or for reasons other than dropping 
out. It assumes, as do other measures, that 



an equal number of students move into the 
district. We present CPI trends over time as a 
proxy for a true graduation rate in the absence 
of better quality data.^° 

Below, we use the CPI to estimate gradu- 
ation rates for Newark, all other Abbott 
districts, the wealthiest districts, and the 
state from 1996-97 to 2 , 001 - 02 , (Figure 3. 60). 
Newark’s increased rate is the most striking 
feature of Figure 3. 60. According to our esti- 
mate, fewer than half (47%) of the 9th graders 
who entered in 1990-91 graduated from New- 
ark high schools in 1994-95. Newark schools 
graduated 60 percent of the class of 1999- 
oo: a ?7 percent increase in just five years. 
Newark’s estimated graduation dropped off 
slightly for two years, but improved dramati- 
cally in ^001-0? when almost three out of four 
students graduated. 

Graduation estimates varied from school to 
school in Newark. In ^001-0?, for example, we 
estimate that East Side graduated 91 percent. 
University 88 percent, and Science 86 percent. 
In the same year, we estimate that Weequahic 
graduated 56 percent and Barringer 60 percent. 
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While some schools do better than others in 
every year — especially Science and University 
— none of the schools graduated more than 8o 
percent in every year. 5 ' 

The CPI results suggest that high schools 
across the state graduate about 8o percent 
of their students and the wealthiest districts 
graduated about 90 percent on average. Both 
rates have been steady. These findings reveal 
real progress in the Newark schools, although 
a sizable gap remains between Newark and the 
other Abbott districts on the one hand and the 
remaining districts in the state on the other. 

Routes to Graduation 

Next, we consider how seniors in the Newark 
high schools show their readiness to graduate. 
In New Jersey, students can graduate by pass- 
ing the traditional High School Proficiency 
Assessment or the alternative Special Review 
Assessment (SRA) . 

High school achievement tests are meant 
to show that students have mastered the 
content and skills outlined in New Jersey’s 
Core Curriculum Content Standards. Prior 
to ?ooi-o^, it was assumed that most gen- 
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New Jersey Special Review Assessment 
White Paper Excerpt 



In a 2003 white paper, the New Jersey De- 
partment of Education had this to say about 
the SRA:The original intent of the Special 
Review Assessment (SRA) was to provide a 
way for students who met specific criteria 
through the Child Study Team in each district 
to demonstrate proficiency...Over the course 
of time the SRA was used for students who 
have limited English proficiency and many 
special education students. Beginning in 
1991...administrative code was changed to 
include all students who did not pass the 
HSPT in the SRA program. Thus the program 
emphasis shifted from an alternate way for 
specific students to demonstrate proficiency 
to a program that allowed all students the 
opportunity. Beginning with introduction of 
the HSPA in 2002, all students who did not 
score proficient on one or more tests were 
included in the SRA process.... The original use 
[of the] SRA for special education students 
has been replaced by the increased use of the 
special education exemption process. 
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FIGURE 3.61 

Graduation by Traditional Grade 11 Exam (HSPT/HSPA) 
by District Grouping, 1994-95 to 2002-03 
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FIGUKE 3.62 

Graduation by Alternative Grade 1 1 (SRA) Exam by District 
Grouping, 1994-95 to 2002-03 
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eral education students who graduate had 
shown that they had mastered the appropriate 
content hy passing the traditional exam. Since 
then. New Jersey high schools students who 
fail one or more sections of the traditional 
exam can still earn a standard, academic 
diploma if they take and pass the alternative 
exam. We provide information helow about 
how students are showing readiness to gradu- 
ate and if the change in state policy described 
above had an effect on Newark, other Abbott 
districts, and other school districts statewide. 

People disagree about alternative routes 
to graduation like the SRA. Critics argue that 
students must show that they have mastered 
curriculum standards to graduate from high 
school. Supporters praise Newjersey’s SRA 
and argue that states with a single high stakes 
graduation test have a strong incentive to 
push those students out of school who can- 
not pass the test. We believe that the people 
of Newjersey can do both: maintain high 
academic standards and make sure that all 
students have the opportunity to earn aca- 
demic diplomas. 
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The figures below show the percentage of 
students graduating via the traditional and 
alternative exams respectively (Figures 3 . 6 i 
and 3 . 6 ?). In 1994-95 through ?oo?-o 3 , the 
wealthiest districts consistently had the high- 
est percentage of seniors graduating by pass- 
ing the traditional exam, followed by the state 
overall. Overtime, fewer and fewer students in 
Newark and the other Abbott districts gradu- 
ated by passing the traditional Grade 11 test. 
The biggest drop-off was after ?ooi-o?, when 
general education students who did not pass 
one or more sections of the exam were first 
allowed to take and graduate by passing the 
alternative Grade 11 exam (SRA) . Less than a 
third of the Newark class of ?oo?-o 3 gradu- 
ated by passing the FISPA compared to about 
half of their peers in the other Abbott districts. 

Figure 3 . 6 ? is almost a mirror image of 
Figure 3 . 61, suggesting that most students 
who did not graduate by passing the tradi- 
tional exam had indeed taken the SRA. 

College Entrance Exams 

Some four-year colleges stopped requiring 
applicants to submit Scholastic Aptitude Test 
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(SAT) scores in the past fewyears. The or- 
ganization that administers the test recently 
estimated that as many as 56 percent of all four- 
year colleges (the remaining 44 percent accept 
them on an optional basis) and 80 percent of 
the most competitive colleges in the country 
still require SAT scores. We examine SAT par- 
ticipation, helow, as an indicator that Newark’s 
high school seniors have heen seriously plan- 
ning to pursue a four-year college degree. 

Through its School-to-Career and Col- 
lege Initiatives program, Newark’s public 
schools have encouraged high school students 
to pursue college and helped them with the 
application process (see Student and Family 
Supports) . We expected to see increased SAT 
participation in Newark since these programs 
were introduced. SAT participation in Newark 
rose by about six percent over the time period 
from 47 percent in 1994-95 to 58 percent 
?oo?-o 3 (Figure 3 . 63 ). SAT test-taking in the 
other Abbott districts rose at a similar rate 
from 55 to about 60 percent. Almost every 
senior in the wealthiest districts took the SAT: 
90 percent took the test in 1994-95 9^ 
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percent did so in ?oo?-o 3 . The state average 
rose from 7^ to 78 percent SAT participation. 

Knowing about and taking the SAT are first 
steps toward college entrance. To be competi- 
tive, students must also do well on the test. 
SAT proponents believe that it predicts suc- 
cess in college. The test is offered in two sec- 
tions: a verbal and a math test. Scores on each 
section range from 2,00 to 800. Nationally, 
SAT scores have risen very slightly in both 
the verbal and math portions of the test. In 
F igures 3 . 64 and 3 . 65 ,we show how well stu - 
dents — from Newark, all of the other Abbott 
districts, the 1 and J districts, and the state 
— have done on the verbal and math sections 
of the SAT between 1994-95 and ?oo?-o 3 . 

Figure 3.64 shows that average verbal SAT 
scores have remained about the same level 
between 1994-95 2002 ~o 3 in all of the 

district groupings we analyzed. On average, 
students in the Abbott districts scored lower 
than students throughout the state, and well 
below the scores achieved by their peers in 
the wealthiest suburbs. Newark’s verbal SAT 



FIGURE 3.63 

SAT Participation by District Grouping, 1994-95 to 2002-03 
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FIGURE 


3.64 


FIGURE 


3.65 


SAT Verbal Average Score by District Grouping, 
1994-95 to 2002-03 


SAT Math Average Score by District Grouping, 
1994-95 to 2002-03 
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scores were similar to scores earned in the 
other Abbott districts. 

Students across the state scored higher 
on the SAT math than on the verbal (Fig- 
ure 3 . 65 ). In the other Abbott districts and 
throughout the state, scores remained about 
the same between 1994-95 and ?oo^-o3. 
Average math scores in Newark were 415 in 
1994-95 and went down to 39 ? in?oo?-o3; 
SAT math scores in the wealthiest suburbs 
increased from 558 to 578 during the same 
time period. 



The Status of K-12 Education: A Summary 



We conclude this section with an overview of 
key findings about K- 12 , public education in 
Newark, including standards-based reform 
and supports for students and families. We 
first describe the progress that the district has 
made and the challenges that still remain in 
each element of effective schooling. We then 
present a summary table containing findings 
for the subset of indicators that have specific 
standards or requirements under Abbott or 
other state or federal law. 
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Opportunities for Students to Learn 

71 Abbott funding has had some immediate, 
clear effects on conditions in Newark schools: 
average class sizes are smaller (better) than 
the Abbott standard in all grades. In Newark, 
elementary school class sizes decreased from 
1994-95 to 2002-03. High school class sizes 
rose slightly during the same period, however. 

71 Content-specific curriculum committees 
develop and review the district's instructional 
programs on a five-year cycle. 

71 The district's own Whole School Reform model. 
Reaching for the Brass Ring has research-based 
math and language arts components and ample 
supports for teachers. At the time of this writ- 
ing, the model was not yet approved by the 
New Jersey Department of Education. 

71 Newark has 6,575 special needs students ages 
six to 21. Only about one in 10 of students with 
disabilities goes to school in a "very inclusion- 
ary" setting where they are educated with 
general education students for 80 percent or 
more of the school day. 

71 Newark's high schools offer an array of honors 
and advanced placement courses comparable 
to what is offered in a nearby successful sub- 
urban district. Every high school in the district 
offers honors courses. Advanced placement 
courses are offered in a smaller number of 
schools, most frequently at the selective, 
magnet high schools. The district also offers a 
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pre-engineering program in cooperation with 
the New Jersey Institute of Technology. 



Student and Family Supports 

71 The district has collaborative agreements with 
the Newark Health Department, local hospi- 
tals, and many community-based agencies to 
provide students with a range of health, mental 
health, and social services. Several Newark 
schools have on-site health clinics. 

71 Middle and high school students who are hav- 
ing difficulty achieving at their regular schools 
can attend alternative programs located 
throughout the city. Collectively, these pro- 
grams are called Renaissance Academy. 

71 Some district-sponsored after-school programs 
have a limited number of slots for students, 
despite considerable need. In two schools we 
visited, the after-school programs had capacity 
for only 100 students. Students must apply and 
are admitted to these programs on a first-come, 
first-served basis. 

71 Breakfast and lunch is provided to Newark stu- 
dents and snacks for all after-school program 
participants. The district also provides three 
meals a day in the summer to any student who 
walks into several school locations throughout 
the city. 
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K-12 Teacher Qualifications and Supports 

7I There are fewer students to every teacher in 
Newark and all of the other Abbott districts 
than in the wealthiest districts or the state as a 
whole. 

7I Newark faculty attendance improved between 
1994-95 and 2002-03. At 94 percent in 2002- 
OS, the faculty attendance rate was at about 
the same level as it was in the other Abbott 
districts and throughout the state. 

71 In 2003-04, almost all of Newark’s high school 
teachers were “highly qualified". Ninety-five 
percent were highly qualified in at least one 
subject they taught and 94 percent were highly 
qualified in all of the subjects they taught. 

71 More than 80 percent of Newark’s elementary 
school teachers were highly qualified in at least 
one subject and three out of four were highly 
qualified in all of the core academic subjects 
they taught. 

71 In 2002-03 and 2003-04, Newark was in better 
compliance with elementary school staffing 
requirements than the other Abbott districts on 
average. 

71 Newark had weaker compliance with the 
middle and high school requirements. About 
one in four Newark schools serving students in 
middle and high school grades had health and 
social service coordinators; about one in nine 
had dropout prevention coordinators. 

71 Almost all of Newark’s schools had each of 
the following positions required under Abbott: 
family liaison, guidance counselor, media spe- 



cialist, nurse, security officer, and technology 
coordinator. 

71 The Newark Public Schools offers its teach- 
ers ongoing and wide-ranging professional 
development activities both districtwide and by 
neighborhood. 

K-12 Budget 

71 Property wealth is an important indicator of local 
capacity to support its public services, including 
education. There was almost four times more 
property wealth per student in the wealthiest 
suburbs than there was in Newark in 2003. That 
same year, the state average was more than 
double that of Newark. 

71 At $10,390 per student in 2003-04, Newark has 
had as much as the wealthiest suburbs to support 
general education since Abbott parity funding 
began. 

71 In 2003-04, the district received about $3,546 
per student to support supplemental programs. 
This level of funding reflects a decrease of about 
$132 per student or four percent from the previ- 
ous year, compared to the other Abbott districts 
that saw a decrease of $33 per student. 

K-12 Student Outcomes 

71 The City of Newark compared poorly with the 
state on five critical indicators of child and youth 
well-being. There was some improvement on in- 
dicators such as child abuse, teen pregnancy, and 
teen death, but these rates are still at unaccept- 
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ably high levels. As a central public institution 
of the urban community, schools play a critical 
role in ensuring the well-being of children and 
youth. Schools are not alone in their responsibil- 
ity - parents, elected officials, and public and 
private agencies in the city must all play a role. As 
the African proverb so famously says: "It takes a 
whole village to raise a child." 

71 None of the schools in Newark qualified as “per- 
sistently dangerous" under federal law between 
1998-99 and 2002-03. 

71 At four percent, the district's 2002-03 elemen- 
tary school suspension rate was lower than the 
state average (6%) and the average of the other 
Abbott districts (9%), and about the same as 
it was since 1995-96. At 11 percent, Newark's 
2002-03 high school suspension rate was lower 
than the state average (15%) and the average of 
the other Abbott districts (23%). 

71 Newark’s fourth graders have made gains in 
language arts literacy and math achievement test 
scores. Language arts literacy scores improved 
by 16 percent between 1999-00 and 2002-03 
to a level just above the proficiency threshold. 
Newark’s general education scores rose most 
dramatically in 2000-01, as did many of the dis- 
tricts throughout the state. Average math scores 
increased by eight percent over the same period 
to just over the proficiency threshold. 

71 Between 2000 and 2003, Grade 8 and 1 1 scores 
stayed at or below the proficiency threshold in 
both grades and tests. When compared to the 
array of instructional programs and reforms for 
elementary school students, Abbott has yet 



to provide for students in the middle and high 
school grades. 

71 In New Jersey, there was no official graduation 
data until recently. In this report, we estimated 
historical graduation rates using a cumulative 
promotion index. Our estimates suggest that 
Newark’s cumulative promotion index rose from 
47 to 73 percent between 1994-95 and 2001-02. 
By the same measure, high schools across the 
state gave graduated about 80 percent of their 
students and the wealthiest suburbs have gradu- 
ated about 90 percent. 

71 Less than a third of the class of 2002-03 gradu- 
ated from Newark high schools by passing the 
traditional High School Proficiency Assessment 
compared to about half of their peers in the 
other Abbott districts. Most of the remaining 
graduates that year had taken the alternative 
test, the Special Review Assessment. 

71 Participation in college entrance exams in New- 
ark rose from 47 percent in 1994-95 to 53 per- 
cent in 2002-03. Newark student performance 
on the verbal and math tests has remained 
below the state average between 1994-95 and 
2002-03, however. 
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FIGUKE 3.66 

Abbott K-12 Programs: Benchmark Status In Newark 



Benchmark Status 



Kindergarten-Grade 3 maximum class size: 21 


Met 


Grades 4 and 5 maximum class size: 23 


Met 


Grades 6 through 12 maximum class size: 24 


Met 


Abbott districts have funding parity with the 1 & J districts 


Met 


Student to computer ratio is 5 to 1 


Met 


2003-04 Grade 4 Achievement Tests*: For a school to make Adequate Yearly Progress, each 
of 10 demographic subgroups had to have: 1) 95% test participation; 2) 68% percent score 
at [east proficient in language arts literacy; AND 3) 53% score at least proficient in math. 


Met in: 

Belmont Runyon Dr. E. Alma Flagg 

Burnet Street Franklin 

Camden Street Maple Avenue 

Chancellor Avenue McKinley 


2003-04 Grade 8 Achievement Tests: For a school to make Adequate Yearly Progress, each 
of 10 demographic subgroups had to have: 1) 95% test participation; 2) 58% score at least 
proficient in language arts literacy; AND 3) 39% score at least proficient in math. 


Met in: Harold Wilson 

Luis Munoz Marin Louise A. Spencer 


2003-04 Grade 1 1 Achievement Tests: For a school to make Adequate Yearly Progress, each 
of 10 demographic subgroups had to have: 1) 95% test participation; 2) 73% score at least 
proficient in language arts literacy; AND 3) 55% score at least proficient in math. 


Not Met 


* The New Jersey Department of Education provided 2003-04 Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP) data several months prior to releasing statewide 2003-04 achievement test scores. 
Therefore, we include the 2003-04 AYP data to provide readers with the most updated information available, while achievement test score data is only analyzed through 2002-03. 
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Endnotes 



21. The State did not require 
middle and high schools to adopt 
Whole School Reform models, 
because there was not yet sufficient 
evidence of their effectiveness 
at those grade levels. The State 
did recommend the following 
models, however; Success For All 
(Preschool to Grade 7), Talent De- 
velopment (Grades 6 to 8). Turning 
Points (Grades 6 to 8), High 
Schools That Work (Grades 9 to 
13), and Talent Development High 
Schools (Grades 9 to 13). In 3004, 
new regulations were adopted that 
govern secondary school reform in 
the Abbott districts. 

33. We describe models used 
in multiple Newark schools in 
this report. Other models can be 
reviewed in greater detail on the 
Internet. Excellent descriptions of 
many Whole School Reform models 
can be found at the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory’s 
Catalog of School Reform Models 
(http ; / / WWW. nwrel.org/ scp d/ cata - 
log/index.shtml) or the American 
Institutes of Research's Educators' 
Guide to Schoolwide Reform 
(http;//www.aasa.org/issues_and_ 
insights/district_organization/Re- 
form/ approach, htm) . 

38 . Reading Recovery is an early 
intervention program designed to 
help frrst graders who are having 
difficulty learning to read and 



write. The goal of the program is to 
provide accelerated learning, help- 
ing students catch up with their 
peers and reach at least the average 
reading level of their class. Eligible 
students receive thirty-minute, 
one-on-one tutoring from a 
specially trained teacher, five days 
per week for 13-30 weeks. 

34. Project GRAD is a foundation- 
funded dropout prevention pro - 
gram that stresses the importance 
of strong curriculum, and building 
discipline, confidence, and excite- 
ment for learning among students. 
Project GRAD students receive col- 
lege scholarships if they meet a set 
of requirements. The requirements 
are: maintain a minimum GPA, 
take a required set of courses, par- 
ticipate in a program-sponsored 
summer program, and graduate 
from high school in four years. The 
program funders require feeder 
schools to adopt Success for All. 

35. After our visit to Eighteenth Av- 
enue School in May 3004. Project 
GRAD no longer required schools 
to implement Success For All. The 
district then ended all contracts 
with the model developer, except 
for its preschool program. Curios- 
ity Corner. 



36. Federal laws guiding the 
educational environment of people 
with disabilities include: the 
Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act (amended in 3004) 30 
U.S.C.§ 1400. et seq: Section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act (1978) 

39 U.S.C. §794; and less directly, 
the Americans with Disabilities 
Act of 1990 43 U.S.C. § 3181. et 
seq. State regulation is New Jersey 
Administrative Code 6A;i4, and 
state statute is New Jersey Statutes 
Annotated i8A:46. 

37. Newark has beenastate-oper- 
ated school district since 1995. Its 
governing body, an advisory board, 
replaces the former school board. 
The State District Superintendent 
retains veto power over all matters 
until re-establishment of local 
control. 

38. High schools in Newark have 
specializations, or pathways, such 
as technology, business, and the 
performing arts. 

39. Federal law on "highly qualified 
teachers " applies to teachers in 
the following "core content areas:’’ 
English, reading or language 

arts, mathematics, science, world 
languages, civics and government, 
economics, arts (music, theatre, 
and art), history, and geography. 
Newjersey’s Core Curriculum 
Content Standards that align with 



these content areas are: language 
arts literacy, science, mathematics, 
social studies, world languages, and 
the visual and performing arts. 

80. In3003-o8 — already many 
years into Abbott parity funding 
- 47 percent of New Jersey school 
districts’ total revenues and 69 
percent of their general education 
revenues were from local taxes. 

81. The figures shown in the Figure 
(in thousands of dollars) are aver- 
age, not total, property values per 
student in each district grouping 
because a large city with many 
low-value properties could have 
the same total property value as a 
smaller, wealthy suburb. 

83. This and all subsequent 
analyses of tax rates are based on 
property values that have been 
"equalized" by the New Jersey 
Department of the Treasury, Divi- 
sion of Taxation to reflect current 
market values. Tax rates used 
throughout this section are gross 
figures: they do not include refunds 
made through the state’s rebate 
programs. Per student property 
wealth was calculated by dividing 
the total equalized property value 
by the total school enrollment in 
each district grouping. 
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Endnotes 



33 . Tax rates are expressed as a 
dollar amount for every $100 of 
assessed propertyvalue. Ina city 
with a tax rate of 1.00, ahom- 
eowner with a property assessed 
at $100,000 would pay $1,000 in 
property taxes. 

34. As of school year 2004-05, 
Abbott Parity Aid is known as 
Educational Opportunity Aid 
(EOA) and Additional Abbott Aid is 
known as Discretionary Education- 
al Opportunity Aid (DEOA). 

35 . We focus on general education 
funding as the foundation of a 
school district’s budget. Most 
school districts also receive cate- 
gorical aid from the federal and/or 
state governments to provide sup- 
portive programs and services for 
students with disabilities, English 
language learners, and other 
special needs populations. 

36 . In Abbott districts, general 
education revenues support half- 
day Kindergarten. Although the 
other half-day is required under 
Abbott, it is considered a "Supple- 
mental Program” and is funded by 
"AdditionalAbbottAid," explored 
below. Preschool is funded sepa- 
rately by the state and is examined 
in Section 2. 



37. The average across all other 
Abbott districts includes all 29 
other Abbott districts, even if 
they did not apply for Additional 
Abbott Aid. 

38 . The 20 o 3 American Com- 
munities Survey, U.S. Bureau of 
the Census. 

39. The newly adopted regula- 
tion guiding penalizing school 
employees who falsify violence and 
vandalism incident reports is New 
Jersey Administrative Code 6 :i 6 , 
Section 5.3. 

40. School by school information 
is not shown in this report because 
of space limitations hut is available 
for this and other measures upon 
request, 

41. United States Department of 
Education, National Center for 
Educational Statistics, National 
Assessment of Educational Prog- 
ress, 1990-2008. 

42 . Abbott school funding is 
described in detail in K-12 Fiscal 
Resources section of this report. 

43. Results are shown for special 
education students who took the 
ASK4, GEPA, and HSPA. The 
results for students with severe 
disabilities who took the alternate 
test are not shown. 



44. Students are included in more 
than one category if appropriate. 
For example, a student may be 
categorized by race/ethnicity, lan- 
guage proficiency, special needs, 
and/or socioeconomic status. 

45. A school-by-school listing of 
missed AY? benchmarks is not 
included in the report because of 
space limitations, but is available 
upon request. 

46. United States Department of 
Education, National Center for 
Educational Statistics, National 
Assessment of Educational Prog- 
ress, 1990-2008. 

47. In 2008-04, a statewide 
work group met and developed 
recommendations for Abbott 
middle and high school reform. 
The group studied successful 
schools, reform models, and 
other improvement practices with 
demonstrated effectiveness at 
the middle and high school level. 
The group's recommendations to 
the Commissioner of Education 
were adopted in Fall 2004. The 
regulations require all middle and 
high schools in Abbott districts 

to phase in several reforms over 
the next four school years. The 
major reforms include: 1) adoption 
of academic or career-focused 
curricular themes; 2) formation of 
small learning communities with 



greater personalization and adult 
attention for each student; and 
3 ) implementation of a rigorous, 
college preparatory curriculum for 
all students. 

48. The Standards Proficiency 
Assessment (SPA) was developed 
by the Educational Testing Service 
(ETS) to help districts keep track 
of progress toward the Core Cur- 
riculum Content Standards for 
students in grades other than third, 
fourth, eighth, and eleventh. 

49 .The New Jersey Department 
of Education also has a major 
project underway to develop a 
statewide, student-level database 
that will address this and many 
similar questions we have not 
been able to answer. The project, 
called NJSMART, was piloted in 11 
districts. If adequate funding is se- 
cured. it is expected to "roll out" to 
the state level in one to two years. 

50. The CPI estimate maybe less 
accurate in the Abbott districts 
than in the other district groupings 
because Abbott districts have 
higher mobility rates. 

51. School level information is not 
shown in this report because of 
space limitations but is available 
for this and other indicators upon 
request. 
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The New Jersey Supreme Court found that many of 
New Jersey’s urban schools are unsafe, overcrowded, 
and unsuitable for helping students to achieve the 
Core Curriculum Content Standards. Under Abbott, 
the state is required to address this situation. In 2 , 000 , 
the legislature enacted the Abbott School Facilities 
Construction Program, with several key features. 






NEWARK 



School Facilities Construction 



Abbott Overview 

Key features of the school facilities construc- 
tion program are: 

71 Priority to health and safety repairs; 

71 Long range plans developed by districts with 
community partners; 

71 More classrooms to eliminate overcrowding; 

71 Space to provide preschool to all eligible three- 
and four-year-olds; 

71 100 percent state-financed; and 
71 Schools to accommodate state-of-the-art 
teaching and learning. 

More than five years after the Abbott 
school facilities construction program began 
with the first round of long-range facilities 
planning, many projects are underway across 
the state. As this report was being prepared 
Abbott districts were in a second round of 
facilities planning. The second round pro- 
vides districts with an opportunity to build on 
the strengths and correct the shortcomings 
of their first efforts. It is another chance for 
districts to work with their constituents to 
build schools that meet the needs of children 
and encourage the best instructional prac- 
tices. In this section of the report, we describe 



the goals, scope, process, and progress of the 
hrst- round of facilities planning in Newark. 
Understanding the successes and challenges 
encountered to date will help to inform and 
improve the district’s second- round efforts. 



The First-Round Long-Range Facilities Plans 



The Planning Process 

The first step of the Abbott school facilities 
construction program was to develop a dis- 
trictwide Long-Range Facilities Plan (known 
then as a Facilities Management Plan) . The 
New Jersey Department of Education issued 
guidelines in September 1998 to help Abbott 
districts develop them. Districts’ final plans 
were initially due to the state just four months 
later in January 1998. This deadline was later 
extended to March 1999. The Newark Public 
Schools advised the New Jersey Department 
of Education that they would submit their 
plan in July 1999 because of delays caused by 
technical problems with the software system 
developed by the Department of Education 
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to input project data. LRFP development 
involved several procedures, including: 

71 Projecting future enrollments; 

71 Assessing the safety and educational adequacy 
of current schools; 

71 Planning future educational needs, with a set 
minimum standards as a guideline; 

71 Engaging parents and other community mem- 
bers in the process; and 

71 Planning for "swing space" while construction is 
under way.^^ 

The LRFP process was a unique chance 
for school districts to assess their existing 
schools and, where needed, plan to huild bet- 
ter ones that would accommodate children’s 
needs and improved instructional practices. 
The development of the first-round LRFPs 
did not go very smoothly for a number of 
reasons. Most districts did not have time to 
assess their current educational programs. 
They also did not have the expertise to trans- 
late educational practices into new building 
designs. As directed by the Supreme Court, 
the New Jersey Department Of Education set 
standards for the numbers and sizes of edu- 
cational spaces plus office and other nonin- 



structional spaces. These standards provided 
very little flexibility for districts to forward 
innovative designs. The state treated these 
"facilities efficiency standards” (FES) as strict 
guidelines, rather than the minimum stan- 
dards the Supreme Court intended. In sum, 
the time frame, lack of expertise, and rigid 
standards worked together to undermine the 
quality of many district LRFPs. 

For nine months, Newark’s consultant 
team made up of a demographer, educational 
planner, architects, and engineers worked 
with School Leadership Team (SLT) admin- 
istrators on the first-round LRFP. First, 
the team reviewed the Existing Facilities 
Evaluation, an assessment of school build- 
ing conditions and capacity, and projected 
school enrollments. Next, planning meetings 
were held with Assistant Superintendents and 
SLT staff members to create redevelopment 
plans for each SLT.^^ Representatives from 
the Departments of Facilities Management, 
Teaching and Learning, and Student Infor- 
mation Services also participated in these 
meetings. The consultant team also organized 
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The LRFP process was a 
unique chance for school 
districts to assess their 
existing schools and plan 
to huild better ones to 
accommodate children’s 
needs and improved 
instructional practices. 



presentations to the Facilities Advisory Board 
to elicit their input and feedback (see Lead- 
ership section helow) . SLTs held separate 
meetings with principals, parents, and School 
Leadership Councils to present the proposed 
plans and obtain their feedback. The redevel- 
opment plans were put together to create the 
LRFP that was then presented to the Super- 
intendent and Facilities Advisory Board for 
approval. 

Figure 4.1 summarizes the school con- 
struction projects outlined in Newark’s 2,002, 
LRFP update. Newark’s LRFP contained 69 
projects. There were 48 new schools, 18 reha- 
bilitations, and eight additions. The number 
of buildings is expected to decrease from 80 
to about 70 in future years. Reasons for this 
include: the elimination of annexes and small 
schools; decreasing enrollments in some 
areas of the city; and the district’s decision to 
create or maintain preschool through Grade 
8 structures in new and existing schools 
rather than have separate elementary and 
middle schools. A community member who 



reviewed this report in draft form commented 
that the district made this decision based on 
reported benefits for older students but did 
not adequately consider the potential negative 
impact on younger children in the district. 

Preschool Facilities Planning 

Preschool facilities should be healthy, safe, 
and adequate to support instruction that 
meets the state’s early childhood Expecta- 
tions. The Abbott school construction pro- 
gram is intended to improve schools housing 
students at all grade levels, preschool through 
Grade i 2 - 

When the district’s LRFP was developed 
in 1999 and updated in 2002, there were 
no facilities standards for early childhood 
programs. District staff report that the New 
Jersey Department of Education told the New- 
ark Public Schools that they could maintain 
the status-quo in district- run programs but 
that local providers would be responsible for 
upgrading their own facilities. As such, the 
Newark Public Schools only included district- 
run programs in their LRFP. In the 2002 re- 
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vised plan, the district increased its capacity 
to serve preschoolers in its own buildings hy 
providing an equal number of preschool and 
Kindergarten classrooms in each preschool 
through Grade 8 school. 

In May ^004, the State Board of Education 
adopted a set of preschool facilities standards 
for newly constructed buildings and addi- 
tions to existing ones. Requirements include: 
classrooms no higher than the second floor 
of a building, a bathroom attached to the 
classroom, outdoor play space, and adequate 
natural light. Following the release of these 
standards, the Newark Public Schools was 
the first Abbott district to complete an initial 
evaluation of Head Start and other private 
provider facilities. The assessment found that 
36 percent of the 90 provider centers had 
toilets in the classroom, yq percent had ad- 
equate outdoor play areas, and 58 percent had 
adequate natural light. Twenty- nine percent 
of the centers had classrooms in the basement 
and two had classrooms on the third floor 
making entrance and exit difficult. 



Under the law, private preschool providers 
are eligible to receive Abbott school construc- 
tion funding only if they own their facilities. 
Without state funding, it is more difficult for 
providers who lease their facilities to make 
repairs and upgrades to meet Abbott stan- 
dards or add space to accommodate addi- 
tional children. In all of the Abbott districts 
combined, only about one-third (84%) of 
the community preschool providers own 
their own facilities. In Newark, 87 percent 
own their buildings. Eligibility for funding 
under the law did not guarantee inclusion in 
the district’s facilities plans, however. None 
of the district’s eligible community preschool 
providers are included in Newark’s first- 
round LRFP. 

Leadership 

Each Abbott district was required by the New 
Jersey Department of Education’s guidelines 
to assemble a facilities advisory board (FAB) 
to guide the development of the LRFP. The 
FAB was to include parents, teachers, princi- 
pals, community representatives, an archi- 



FIGURE 4.1 

Newark’s First-Round Facilities Plan Overview 



PROJECTS 





Number 


Percent 


New Schools 43 


62.3% 


Renovations/Additions 18 


26.1% 


Additions 


8 


11.6% 


Total 


69 


100.0% 


SOURCE 


1 Education Law Center communications with the New Jersey 
Schools Construction Corporation, New Jersey Department of 
Education, and individual districts. 
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tect, an engineer, and a staff person from the 
New Jersey Department of Education. The 
FAB’s role was to review and refine the rec- 
ommendations made hy an educational facili- 
ties specialist and architect and recommend 
the plan for adoption hy the school hoard. The 
Education Law Center has recommended that 
FABs continue to meet until plans are fully 
implemented to seek input and guide the dis- 
trictwide planning, design, and construction 
of school facilities. 

The Newark Facilities Advisory Board 
(FAB) was made up of the Facilities Consul- 
tant/Architect, district and school adminis- 
trators, teachers, parents; and representatives 
from city government and community-hased 
organizations. The FAB met monthly to 
provide oversight until May 1999 when its 
members approved the LBFP and submitted 
it to the New Jersey Department of Education. 
The FAB was re -established in September 
^004 as the Facilities Oversight Committee in 
preparation for the second round of facilities 
planning in ^005. The facilities committee on 



the district’s Advisory Board meets monthly 
with the district’s Facilities Consultant to 
discuss the status of ongoing projects, in par- 
ticular, problems that have prevented some 
projects from moving forward. 

Community and Other Input 

District staff told us that they met with and 
made presentations to community organiza- 
tions at the time the LBFP was being pre- 
pared, and many times after, in connection 
with school sites and the 2,002, LBFP update. 
More recently, the district has held commu- 
nity meetings regarding the design of indi- 
vidual school projects. Architects typically 
made presentations at these meetings and 
requested feedback and input on what com- 
munity features the new schools should have. 
The district’s early childhood staff provided 
architects with input about preschool class- 
room and building designs. 

Community-based organizations are 
reported to also be very involved in school 
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facilities projects. Land for Learning, a group 
of local organizations in Newark, was formed 
out of frustration with the city’s lack of a mas- 
ter plan and concern that city revitalization 
efforts were not happening in an organized 
fashion. As an outgrowth of the Master Plan 
Working Group, Land for Learning was set 
up to provide community input and guidance 
on the development of the city’s master plan. 
As a result of the collaborative efforts of the 
Newark Public Schools and Land for Learn- 
ing, the district acquired several city- owned 
properties for schools; and the district’s LRFP 
was incorporated into the city’s master plan. 

La Casa de Don Pedro, in the North Ward of 
the city, has identified potential school sites 
that fit with the organization’s plans for future 
housing development. La Casa has also set 
up community meetings to discuss facilities 
planning and school design. Many meetings 
were conducted in Spanish and Portuguese 
to include a broader group of local residents. 
The Ironbound Community Corporation in 



the Eastward has received a $70,000 grant 
from the Wachovia Foundation to participate 
in school-community facilities planning. 

The district keeps the City Council in- 
formed about school construction efforts. 
Several members of the council have been 
involved with individual school projects. 

Approximately one year ago, the Newark 
Alliance, a group of private business leaders 
dedicated to Newark’s revival, spearheaded an 
effort to facilitate timely communications and 
decision-making between the Newark Public 
Schools, the City of Newark, and the New Jer- 
sey Schools Construction Corporation. Every 
six weeks, leaders from these three entities 
meet to review the status of school construc- 
tion, particularly around land acquisition and 
design plans. The new East Side High School 
project is an example of how this forum has 
helped move the construction projects along. 
The site that was originally selected for the 
high school was very expensive, relocation 
costs were high, and community members 
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were not happy with the design concept. This 
issue became a major agenda item for the 
forum, and the Newark City Council memher 
for the Eastward and community represen- 
tatives were invited to a meeting to resolve 
the issue. Several new design concepts were 
presented, the new site was discussed, and 
consensus was reached. The City of Newark, 
in particular, played a key role in the process, 
responding to the request for city- owned 
property. 

The Newark Public Schools occasion- 
ally receive support from other agencies to 
support school facilities upgrades, and has 
joint partnership arrangements with local 
organizations. 5'^The New York New Jersey Port 
Authority, for example, is putting in all new 
windows at East Side Eligh School and McKin- 
ley School to reduce airport noise. Through 
partnerships with community organizations, 
the Boylan Recreational Center will be housed 
at the proposed new Boylan/Alexander 
School. This center will provide students with 
better recreational facilities including an in- 
door swimming pool. The Boys and Girls Club 



of N ewark wiU contribute land for the new 
Roberto Clemente School in the North Ward. 
The school will house recreation programs 
run by the Boys and Girls Club. Both projects 
are currently in the site investigation stage. 
The Council of Eligher Education in Newark 
(CEIEN), an organization representing the 
four universities in the city — the University of 
Medicine and Dentistry of Newjersey (UMD), 
Rutgers University — Newark Campus, Essex 
County College, and the New Jersey Institute 
of Technology — agreed to provide a new Sci- 
ence Park Eligh School with the same instruc- 
tional technology that the universities have. 
UMD will also allow Science Park staff to use 
its parking deck. 

Progress and Challenges 

Progress. The first LREPs in the state were 
approved by the Newjersey Department of 
Education in ^ooo; the most pressing health 
and safety projects got seriously underway 
after Governor McCreevey created a new state 
agency, the Newjersey Schools Construc- 
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4 



tion Corporation (SGG), to oversee the whole 
process in 

For Ahhott districts, LRFPs were developed 
and approved hy their school hoards, and 
then submitted to and approved hy the New 
Jersey Department of Education. Once LRFPs 
are approved, districts prioritize projects and 
submit them one by one to the New Jersey 
Department of Education. The Department of 
Education checks each project for compliance 
with the approved LRFP and the FES, and 
estimates project costs. Once approved by the 
Department of Education, projects are sent 
to the SGG for "predevelopment.” In general, 
a project progresses through the following 
stages: predevelopment, design, in bid for 
construction, in construction, and finally, 
complete. The events that occur within each of 
these stages are in the text box to the right. 

From the outset, all parties acknowledged 
that the Abbott school construction program 
would be a vast undertaking. As with any 
effort this size, it will take a longtime. Many 
schools operate year-round and the district 
must have the space to provide an adequate 



Abbott School Facilities Projects: Stages Of Progress 



Predevelopment 

71 NJDOE reviews and approves project for 
educational adequacy. 

71 If approved by the NJDOE, SCC hires archi- 
tects, engineers, and surveys property. 

71 When property is available at fair market 
value and suitable for school construction, 
SCC negotiates purchase and initial design 
documents are prepared. 

In Design 

71 Architects develop next phase of the design 
documents and preliminary construction 
documents. 

71 NJDOE completes final review and approves 
cost. 

71 Architects complete design and construction 
documents. 

71 New Jersey Department of Community 
Affairs reviews construction documents for 
code compliance. 



In Bid For Construction 

71 Documents for letting bids are approved 
by the SCC, the Attorney General, and the 
Department of Treasury. 

71 Construction firms begin bidding for 
contract. 



In Construction 

71 Contract is awarded by SCC to one or more 
firms. 

71 “Shovels in the ground” — construction begins. 

71 Upon completion. New Jersey Department 
of Community Affairs inspects construction 
and issues Certificate of Occupancy. 

71 SCC transfers title to district. 



Complete 

71 Staff and students occupy the building. 
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Overview of Newark's Current Projects 


School 


Type and Estimated Completion 


School 


Type and Estimated Completion 


Central H.S. 


New School (January 2006) 


Camden Campus — Middle 


Rehab ( - ) 


Science Park H.S. 


New School (January 2006) 


Camden Campus — Primary 


New School ( - ) 


Gladys Hillman-Jones 


Addition/Rehab (January 2007) 


Chancellor Avenue 


New School ( - ) 


Ann Street PreK -8 


New School (September 2007) 


Dr. E. Alma Flagg 


Addition/Rehab ( - ) 


First Avenue E.S. 


New School (September 2007) 


Dr. M. L. King, Jr. 


New School ( - ) 


Harold Wilson 


New School (September 2007) 


Dr. William Horton 


New School ( - ) 


Northward Park E.S. 


New School (September 2007) 


East Side H.S. 


New School ( - ) 


Oliver 3-8 


New School (September 2007) 


Elliott Street 


New School ( - ) 


Ridge Street E.S. 


New School (September 2007) 


George W. Carver/Bruce Street 


Addition/Rehab ( - ) 


Speedway Ave E.S. 


New School (September 2007) 


Hawthorne/Bragaw 


New School ( - ) 


Franklin PreK-4 


New School (January 2008) 


Lafayette Street 


New School ( - ) 


Hernandez PreK-4 


New School (January 2008) 


Lincoln E.S 


New School ( - ) 


South Street PreK-2 


New School (January 2008) 


Madison 


New School ( - ) 


Harriet Tubman 


New School (September 2008) 


Maple Avenue 


New School ( - ) 


University H.S. 


New School (September 2008) 


Miller Street 


New School ( -- ) 


West Side H.S. (2 phases) 


Addition/Rehab (September 2008) 


Mount Vernon 


Addition/Rehab ( - ) 


Hawkins E.S. 


New School (September 2009) 


North 12th Street 


New School ( - ) 


14th/15th Avenue 


New School ( - ) 


Peshine Avenue 


New School ( - ) 


Abington Avenue 


New School ( - ) 


New Eastward PreK -8 


New School ( - ) 


Arts H.S. 


Addition/Rehab { - ) 


Roberto Clemente 


New School ( - ) 


Avon Avenue 


New School ( - ) 


South Seventeenth Street 


New School ( - ) 


Barringer H.S. 


Addition/Rehab { - ) 


Sussex Avenue 


Addition/Rehab ( - ) 


Boylan/Alexander E.S. 


New School ( - ) 


Technology H.S. 


Addition/Rehab ( - ) 


Branch Brook 


New School ( - ) 


Vailsburg 


Addition/Rehab ( - ) 


Broadway/Luis Munoz Marin 


Addition/Rehab { - ) 


W. H. Brown Academy 


New School ( - ) 


Burnet/Warren E.S. 


New School ( - ) 


Weequahic H.S. 


Addition/Rehab ( - ) 


Camden Campus — Elementary 


Rehab { - ) 


Wilson Avenue E.S. 


New School ( - ) 



SOURCE I Education Law Center communications with the New Jersey Schools Construction Corporation, New Jersey Department of Education, 
and individual districts. { - ) = Estimated completion date unknown. 



educational program while facilities projects 
proceed. Even though the state finances and 
oversees the process, the district must take 
great care in pacing the submission of its 
projects and moving them through the pipe- 
line to completion. 

Figures 4.? and 4.3 showthatas of Sep- 
tember ?oo 4 54 ( 84 %) of Newark’s 64 proj- 
ects were in the pipeline toward completion: 
36 ( 56 %) were in predevelopment, 16 (? 5 %) 
in design, two (3%) were in construction, 
and none had heen completed. Out of 53^ 
planned projects across all Abbott districts, 
105 were in predevelopment ( 2 , 0 %), 40 in 
design ( 8 %), 49 in construction (9%), and 
12 completed (?%).^° Throughout the Abbott 
districts, ^07 (89 %) of the estimated 58^ 
projects are in the pipeline. 

Challenges. Urban districts are often 
criticized for not making as much progress 
as the suburban districts. However, there are 
a number of factors that make the process 
different and often more challenging for 
the Abbotts. The New Jersey Department of 
Education and the district may disagree about 
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spaces, forcing a prolonged series of negotia- 
tions. The see may determine, as a result of 
its own review, that the district should huild a 
new school rather than renovate the existing 
one. The school district may have difficulty 
getting the land needed to huild new schools. 
The list goes on. Like many other urban 
districts, the Newark Public Schools has had 
some difficulty getting projects through the 
pipeline. 

One major difficulty has been finding 
and acquiring suitable, vacant land for new 
and rebuilt schools. The district’s LRFP was 
developed at the same time that the revi- 
talization of downtown Newark and some 
surrounding neighborhoods got underway. 
New construction and investment in the city 
has led to an increase in land prices that has 
made it hard for the district to afford suitable 
sites. According to district staff, where the 
city has owned parcels of land, they have been 
cooperative in preventing development on 
proposed school sites. The problem is that the 
city cannot stop private development on land 
it does not own. 



NEWARK 



School Facilities Construction 




Progress also stalls because of the condi- 
tion of potential sites. Following project ap- 
proval, the see hires an architect/engineer- 
ing firm to conduct a feasibility study. The 
purpose of a feasibility study is to determine 
if a proposed school project is possible. It 
involves an assessment to determine whether 
a school can be built on the proposed site, if 
an existing building can be upgraded, and/or 
whether the site is environmentally safe. This 
process usually takes between eight and nine 
months but can be held up longer by environ- 
mental issues. Because of its industrial histo- 
ry, many vacant lots are toxic brownfields that 
are not suitable for school construction.'^' As 
an example, the new South lyth Street school 
project was delayed because of concerns about 
the chemicals used at the nail polish factory 
on the site before. Unfortunately, the district 
cannot get the land until the feasibility study 
is complete. Getting land also takes longer 
in Newark because there are only one or two 
people working on this process for all of the 
projects in Essex County. 
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Status of Facilities Projects: Newark and All Other 
Abbott Districts* 



All Other 
Abbott 

Newark Districts 





NUMBER 


PERCENT 


PERCENT 


To Be Submitted to NJDOE 


10 


15.6% 


61.3% 


Pre-Development 


36** 


56.3% 


19.7% 


In Design 


16 


25.0% 


7.5% 


Construction Contract Awarded 


2 


3.1% 


9.2% 


Completed 


0 


0.0% 


2.3% 


Total 


64 


100.0% 


100.0% 


SOURCE 1 Education Law Center communications with the New Jersey Schools 
Construction Corporation, New Jersey Department of Education, 
and individual districts. 


* As of September 2004. 








** Of the 36 projects in pre-development, the New Jersey Schools Construction 
Corporation has taken action on four. The remaining projects have been submitted 
to and/or approved by the New Jersey Department of Education, but no further 
action has been taken. 
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Another issue that has heen affecting the 
pace of future school construction projects in 
Newark is that the district’s project manage- 
ment firm (PMF), Parsons Brinkerhoff, has 
reached the maximum number of projects 
allowed in its present contract.^’* Under origi- 
nal rules, this would mean that the district 
could not proceed with new construction 
projects until a new contract was set up with 
this firm. As the SCC approaches the second 
round of contracts for PMFs, these rules may 
he revised. 



The Status of School Facilities Construction: 
A Summary 



We conclude this chapter with an overview 
of key findings about school facilities con- 
struction in Newark and describe in more 
detail the progress that the district has made 
and the challenges that still remain. 

71 Newark was the first district to complete its 
own evaluation of 90 community preschool 
provider facilities. In light of the district's recent 
evaluation, provider building quality should be 
addressed during the upcoming, second-round 
planning process. 



71 The district has good, collaborative relation- 
ships with many community-based organiza- 
tions and City Hall around facilities planning 
and development. 

71 The Newark Public Schools has had a difficult 
time acquiring sites for its school projects, be- 
cause of land shortages, rising prices, competi- 
tion from private real estate development, and 
environmental problems. 

71 As of September 2004, 54 (84%) of Newark's 
64 school construction projects are in the pipe- 
line toward completion, with two in construc- 
tion and none yet complete. Across all Abbott 
districts, about 40 percent of the projects are in 
the pipeline toward completion. 

71 The district's project management firm (PMF) 
has reached the maximum capacity of projects 
allowed under the current contract. Under origi- 
nal rules, this would mean that the district could 
not proceed with new construction projects until 
a new contract was set up with the firm. These 
rules may be revised as the SCC approaches the 
second round of contracts for PMFs. 
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Endnotes 



53. Planning for swing space was 
not part of the original LRFP. 

53 . District staff told us that 
because Newark's LRFP was 
well-grounded in the educational 
programs mandated by the New 
Jersey Core Curriculum Content 
Standards, the district succeeded 
in getting what was needed to sup- 
port its educational program. 

54. Redevelopment plans include 
SLT school construction goals and 
considerations, and a summary of 
the existing and proposed grade 
structures and enrollments for 
each school building. 

55 . This data was collected by the 
New Jersey Department of Educa- 
tion in 3008-04 private provider 
budgets. This figure reflects the 93 
Newarkproviderswho responded 
to this specific question. 



56. No new schools have been 
completed yet with Abbott school 
construction funding, however, 
the new Belmont-Runyon school, 
which was funded by the N ew Jer- 
sey Department of Transportation 
and district bond funds, opened in 
September 3004. The project came 
about several years ago following 
the death of a Belmont-Runyon 
student near the school by a car 
speeding toward the Route 78 
ramp. 

57. Abbott districts were required 
to address emergency school 
facilities defects which would 
directly affect the health and safety 
of children in these buildings. 
Health and safety projects include: 
roof repairs, window replace- 
ment, asbestos removal, and boiler 
repairs. 

58. The see is a quasi-public 
agency housed within the New 
Jersey Economic Development 
Authority. 



59 . The total number of school 
construction projects has changed 
since the 3003 LRFP update. 

60. Of the 36 projects that are in 
predevelopment, the New Jersey 
Schools Construction Corporation 
has taken action on four of them. 
The remaining projects have been 
submitted to and/or approved 

by the New Jersey Department of 
Education but no further action has 
been taken. 

61. The New Jersey Department 
of Environmental Protection 
(NJDEP) works with the New Jersey 
Schools Construction Corporation 
to inspect and remediate new 
school sites. On each site, NJDEP 
conducts a title search to deter- 
mine if there is any contamination 
risk. If it is judged to be at risk of 
contamination, it is then inspected 
and remediation costs estimated. 
(The estimated remediation cost 

is subtracted from the land's sale 
price.) After remediation, NJDEP 



determines if the site meets 
residential occupancy criteria. If 
the site does not meet NJDEP ap- 
proval, additional work is required 
to ensure that any remaining 
contaminated material is at a suf- 
ficient distance below the surface 
not to constitute a risk to students 
and school staff. 

63.PMFS are hired by SCC to over- 
see school construction projects. 
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Abbott Indicators List 



The following is the list of Ahhott indicators 
in this technical version of the report. The 
indicators included in the summaiy report 
are highlighted in hold. Findings from all 
indicators are included wherever they were 
available and of sufficient quality. 



The Community and Students 



What conditions of living and learning in the 
community served hy the district might affect 
children’s and youth’s readiness to learn? 

71 Female-headed households with children 

71 Adult educational attainment 

71 Labor force participation 

71 Unemployment rate 

71 Median household income 

71 People living below poverty level 

71 Children living below poverty level 

71 Foreign-born population 

71 Rent-income ratio 

71 Renter-occupied housing 

71 Vacant housing 

71 Violent crimes 



What student characteristics might affect 
the nature and extent of services offered hy 
the district? 

71 Eligibility free-/reduced-price lunch 

71 Race/ethnicity 

71 English language learners 

71 Students with disabilities 

71 Immigrant students 

71 Homelessness 

71 Student mobility rate 



The Preschool Program 



Opportunities for Students to Learn 

Flow close is the district to achieving universal 
enrollment for all three- and four-year- olds? 

71 Percent of preschool universe served 
(Census/ASSA) 

71 Total preschool population served 
71 Number of providers by type 
71 Waiting list 
71 Head Start inclusion 
71 Outreach activities 
71 Identification of unserved families 



Is the district providing a "high-quality” 
preschool education to all eligihle children? 

71 Programs for children with disabilities 

• Preschool Child Study Team (CST) 

71 Curriculum development 

• Curricula used 

• People involved 

• Considerations/inputs to adoption 

• Review frequency 

• Alignment to Expectations 

71 Transition activities (into preschool and 
Kindergarten) 

71 Health and social services 

• Direct services offered 

• Methods for assessment 

• Referral methods 
•Transportation services 

71 ECERS-R quality scores 

Teacher Qualifications and Supports 

Are preschool programs adequately staffed 
and are staff adequately supported? 

71 Number of teachers 

71 Educational attainment of preschool teachers 
71 Preschool teacher certification 
71 Preschool teacher experience 
71 Preschool teacher salary 
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71 Performance evaluation 
71 Professional development opportunities 

• Criteria 

• Methods 

• Joint preschool-Kindergarten professional 
development 

Budget 

Are the preschool programs adequately 
funded? 

71 Preschool revenues 
Leadership 

To what extent does the district’s ECEAC rep- 
resent its stakeholders and participate in the 
district’s early childhood program planning 
and decision-making? 

71 Early Childhood Education Advisory Council 
(ECEAC) 

• Representation 
•Training 

• Frequency of meetings 

• Involvement in program planning, 
budgeting, and facilities planning 

• Other activities 



Abbott Indicators List 



student Outcomes 

Have preschool students developed the skills 
they will need to continue to learn and de- 
velop in Kindergarten? 

71 Assessment methods used 
71 PPVT-111 or ELAS scores 



K-12 Education 



Opportunities for Students to Learn 

Do our schools provide high-quality instruc- 
tion in a range of content areas adequate 
to ensure that students can meet content 
standards? 

71 Whole School Reform 

• Model chosen 

• Approval of model 
•Year adopted 

• Reason for adoption 

• Adoption procedures 
71 Class size 

71 Programs for children with disabilities 
71 Curriculum development 

• Curricula used 

• People involved 

• Considerations/inputs to adoption 



• Review frequency 

• Method for ensuring alignment across 
grade levels 

71 College preparatory course 

• AP courses 

• AP course eligibility 

• Availability of college preparatory sequence 
(math and science) 

Student and Family Supports 

Is the school providing programs and services 
to support students’ well-being and academic 
performance in accordance with demon- 
strated need? 

71 Full day Kindergarten 

• Class size 

71 Early literacy 

• 90-minute reading blocks 

• Small group/one-to-one tutoring 
71 Health and social services 

• Referral and coordination 

• On-site services 
71 Nutrition program 

71 Access to technology 
71 Student-computer ratio 
71 Alternative education program 
71 College and work transition programs 
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71 After-school programs 
71 Summer programs 
71 Art and Music programs 

Are strategies in place to ensure effective 
parent outreach and involvement? 

71 Parent involvement policies and practices 

Teacher Qualifications and Supports 

Are our schools adequately staffed and 
supported? 

71 Student-teacher ratio 
71 Faculty attendance 
71 Highly qualified teachers 
71 Abbott staffing patterns 
71 Professional development 

• Description of instructionally-linked, 
curriculum-specific training 

• Inputs to selecting professional development 
opportunities 

71 Performance evaluation criteria and methods 
71 Frequency of teacher networking and 
collaboration 

71 Other teacher supports 



Budget 

Are our schools adequately funded? 

71 Property wealth 
71 Local tax rates 

• Average tax rates 

• School tax rates 

71 General education budget 

71 Supplemental programs budget 

71 Additional Abbott Aid application process 

Leadership 

Do our schools and does our district have 
adequate and representative leadership? 

71 School Leadership Councils 

• Representation of stakeholder groups 
•Training in roles and responsibilities 

• Frequency of meetings 

• Involvement in planning and budgeting 

• Other activities 

71 Abbott Advisory Council 

• Representation of stakeholder groups 

• Frequency of meetings 

• Involvement in planning and budgeting 

• Other activities 



Student Outcomes 

How physically, socially, and emotionally 
healthy are our children? 

71 Child death 
71 Teen death 
71 Teen births 

71 Substantiated abuse and neglect cases 
71 School violence and vandalism rates 

Are all students in Kindergarten to Grade 
learning according to statewide standards? 

71 Student attendance 
71 Suspension rates 

71 Grade 4 Language Arts Literacy and Math 
Assessments 

• Mean scores 

• Proficiency percentages 

• AYP status 

• Grade 8 Language Arts Literacy and Math 
Assessments 

• Mean scores 

• Proficiency percentages 

• AYP status 

71 Grade 1 1 Language Arts Literacy and Math 
Assessments 

• Mean scores 

• Proficiency percentages 

• AYP status 
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71 High and low performing schools 
71 Kindergarten through grade 2 

• Early Language Assessment System scores 
•Terra Nova Edition 2, where available 

71 Graduation 

• Estimated rates (cumulative promotion 
index) 

• Graduation via Traditional (HSPT/HSPA) 
Grade 11 Exam 

• Graduation via Alternative (SRA) Grade 1 1 
Exam 

71 College Entrance 

• SAT participation 

•Verbal and math mean scores 



School Facilities Construction 



Healthy, Safe and Educationally 
Adequate Schools 

What are the district’s long-range 
facilities plans? 

71 LRFP approval status 

71 Number and type of planned projects 

71 Process of development 



Abbott Indicators List 



How muh progress has been made toward 
completing educational facilities projects in 
the districts? 

71 Plans to upgrade preschool facilities 

71 Status of projects (complete, construction, 
design, predevelopment, not yet submitted) 

71 Estimated completion dates 
71 Cooperation with municipal partners 
71 Community input 
71 Barriers to progress 

To what extent is there adequate, represen- 
tative leadership that encourages meaningful 
public participation for school facilities plan- 
ning and project implementation? 

71 Facilities Advisory Board 

• Representation of stakeholder groups 

• Frequency of meeting (beyond LRFP 
submission) 

• Involvement in plan development 
•Transparency to public 

• Other activities 
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Newark Schools, Grade Structures, and Enrollment; 2003-2004 



Newark Schools, Grade Structures, and Enrollment; 2003-04 



School Name 


Grade Range 


Enrollment 


School Name 


Grade Range 


Enrollment 


School Name 


Grade Range 


Enrollment 


Boylan Early Childhood Center 


PK 


G1 


150 


South Seventeenth Street 


PK 


G8 


529 


Morton Street 


G5 


G8 


297 


Clinton Avenue 


PK 


G3 


308 


Louise A. Spencer 


PK 


G8 


807 


William H Brown Academy 


G6 


G8 


414 


Branch Brook 


PK 


G4 


164 


Sussex Avenue 


PK 


G8 


449 


Vailsburg Middle 


G6 


G8 


670 


Camden Street 


PK 


G4 


531 


Thirteenth Avenue 


PK 


G8 


716 


Harold Wilson 


G6 


G8 


216 


Roberto Clemente 


PK 


G4 


619 


Warren Street 


PK 


G8 


244 


Renaissance Academy 


G6 


G12 


732 


Elliott Street 


PK 


G4 


674 


Wilson Avenue 


PK 


G8 


808 


Gladys Hillman-jones 


G7 


G9 


331 


Quitman Street 


PK 


G4 


381 


Chancellor Ave Annex 


KG 


G2 


189 


University High 


G7 


G12 


513 


Belmont Runyon 


PK 


G5 


320 


Broadway 


KG 


G4 


252 


Arts High 


G9 


G12 


564 


Cleveland 


PK 


G5 


279 


Fourteenth Avenue 


KG 


G4 


181 


Barringer High 


G9 


G12 


1,960 


Eighteenth Avenue 


PK 


G5 


247 


Franklin 


KG 


G4 


545 


Central High 


G9 


G12 


896 


Lincoln 


PK 


G5 


515 


Roseville Avenue 


KG 


G4 


212 


East Side High 


G9 


G12 


1,489 


Madison 


PK 


G5 


587 


Speedway Avenue 


KG 


G4 


255 


Science High 


G9 


G12 


573 


Fifteenth Avenue 


PK 


G6 


270 


South Street 


KG 


G5 


237 


Malcolm X Shabazz High 


G9 


G12 


1,298 


Mckinley 


PK 


G6 


800 


Ann Street 


KG 


G8 


1,067 


Technology High 


G9 


G12 


602 


Harriet Tubman 


PK 


G6 


312 


Avon Avenue 


KG 


G8 


620 


Weequahic High 


G9 


G12 


1,026 


Mt Vernon 


PK 


G7 


959 


Bragaw Avenue 


KG 


G8 


392 


West Kinney Alternative High 


G9 


G12 


105 


Abington Avenue 


PK 


G8 


906 


First Avenue 


KG 


G8 


818 


West Side High 


G9 


G12 


1,404 


Burnet Street 


PK 


G8 


312 


Dr E Alma Flagg 


KG 


G8 


674 


Samuel L Berliner 


ungraded 


41 


George Washington Carver 


PK 


G8 


930 


Hawthorne Avenue 


KG 


G8 


371 


Bruce Street 


ungraded 


66 


Dayton Street 


PK 


G8 


449 


Dr William H Horton 


KG 


G8 


877 


John F Kennedy 


ungraded 


124 


Hawkins Street 


PK 


G8 


582 


Maple Avenue 


KG 


G8 


604 


Montgomery Street 


ungraded 


219 


Rafael Hernandez 


PK 


G8 


789 


Martin Luther King Jr 


KG 


G8 


597 


N J Reg Day Sch-newark 


ungraded 


135 


Lafayette Street 


PK 


G8 


791 


Ridge Street 


KG 


G8 


805 








Miller St 


PK 


G8 


448 


Alexander Street 


G1 


G5 


422 








Newton Street 


PK 


G8 


463 


Chancellor Avenue 


G3 


G8 


408 








Oliver Street 


PK 


G8 


844 


Camden Middle 


G5 


G8 


681 








Peshine Avenue 


PK 


G8 


813 


Luis Munoz Marin Middle 


G5 


G8 


924 









SOURCE Fall Survey 2003-04 
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Marion A. Bolden 
State District Superintendent 



The Newark Public Schools 

Office of The State District Superintendent 
2 Cedar Street 

Newark, New Jersey 07102-3091 
(973) 733-7333 
Fax (973)733-6834 




William L. Librera 
Commissioner of Education 



April 5, 2005 

Mr. David E. Sciarra 
Executive Director 
Education Law Center 
60 Park Place 
Suite 300 

Newark, New Jersey 07102 
Dear Mr. Sciarra: 

The Newark Public Schools acknowledges the completion of the Newark Abbott Indicators Report 2005 
by the Education Law Center. This Report informs stakeholders about the status of Abbott reforms, and 
will certainly engage and encourage the community to respond and support the outcomes achieved thus 
far. Its findings will have far-reaching implications for the continuous improvement of education for 
urban school children in New Jersey. 

At the time of the report, New Jersey student achievement data for the 2003 - 2004 school year had not 
been released and thus could not be included for analysis. We believe these data provide a longitudinal 
look at the positive outcomes of Abbott reforms especially preschool, which is one of the hallmarks of the 
Abbott decision. The 2004 data contains within its population the first wave of students who entered 
Abbott preschool programs who were then in grade 4. 

The Newark Public Schools asks that these data be included in the Appendix, which is to be released to 
the public. Enclosed are the Newark Public School NJ Assessment of Skills and Knowledge for grades 3 
and 4, Grade Eight Proficiency Assessment, and High School Proficiency Assessment results for 2004. 
These results demonstrate the progress our students are making to close the achievement gap. These 
results will motivate the community to hold fast to the course of action set in motion with this landmark 
decision. 

Thank you. 




aas 



Enc: Newark Public Schools State Assessment Data 
U:MAB/SciarraLetter-AbbottIndicators 
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New Jersey Assessment of Skills and Knowledge > Language Arts Literacy 
Grade 4 > General Education Students 
Longitudinal comparison of Newark students vs Abbott, State and DFG l&J 



Grade Eight Proficiency Assessment • Language Arts Literacy 
General Education Students 

Longitudinal comparison of Newark students vs Abbott, State and DFG l&J 




“ “ DFGJ&I — Abbott 
State Newark 




State Newark 



New Jersey Assessment of Skills and Knowledge • Mathematics 
Grade 4 • General Education Students 
Longitudinal comparison of Newark students vs Abbott, State and DFG l&J 




DFGJ&I — Abbott 
State Newark 



High School Proficiency Assessment • Lan^uage .Aits_Literacy. 
Grade 11 • General Education Students 
Longitudinal comparison of Newark students vs State 




State 

* — Newark 
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High School ProAcloncy Assessment • Mathematics 
Grade 11 • General Education Students 
Longitudinal comparison of Newark students vs State 




State 

Newark 
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List of Abbott Districts 



Asbuiy Park, Monmouth County 
Bridgeton, Cumberland County 
Burlington City, Burlington County 
Camden, Camden County 
East Orange, Essex County 
Elizabeth, Union County 
Garfield, Bergen County 
Gloucester City, Camden County 
Elarrison, Hudson County 
Hoboken, Hudson County 
Irvington, Essex County 
Jersey City, Hudson County 
Keansburg, Monmouth County 
Long Branch, Monmouth County 
Millville, Cumberland County 
Neptune Township, Monmouth County 
New Brunswick, Middlesex County 
Newark, Essex County 
Orange, Essex County 
Passaic, Passaic County 



Paterson, Passaic County 
Pemberton Township, Burlington County 
Perth Amboy, Middlesex County 
Phillipsburg, Warren County 
Plainfield, Union County 
Pleasantville, Atlantic County 
Salem, Salem County* 

Trenton, Mercer County 
Union City, Hudson County 
Vineland, Cumberland 
West New York, Hudson County 



* Salem became an Abbott district 
in 2004. Itwas not included among 
the Abbott districts in the analyses 
that appear throughout this report. 
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Project staff collected all indicators data 
from interviews and secondary data sources. 
Information sources are identified through- 
out the report. For interviews, we identify on 
what type of report our evidence relies: for 
example, district staff, school staff, or com- 
munity memhers. We briefly identify data 
sources with all Figures and charts; another 
Appendix contains a detailed treatment of 
data sources and definitions of terms used in 
the Figures and charts. 

Interviews. We conducted semi-struc- 
tured interviews with district and school 
staff in each of the four pilot districts. In 
each district, we interviewed the district 
administrator who oversees curriculum and 
instruction, business administration, early 
childhood education, school facilities con- 
struction, and — in all but one district — the 
Superintendent. We also selected a sample of 
schools in each district representing a range 
of neighborhoods, grade levels, and academic 
performance. We visited each school and 
interviewed the principal and chairperson of 
the school’s leadership team. 



Data Collection and Analysis 



Indicators staff took longhand notes 
during unrecorded interviews, which lasted 
fromSo minutes (the shortest interview was 
with the business administrator) to over 
two hours. We summarized the notes, then 
organized the summaries by indicator then 
analyzed them for emerging patterns. Analy- 
sis summaries appear throughout the report 
in narrative form. 

Secondary data. We collected a great deal 
of information presented in this report in 
electronic and written (paper) formats from 
various offices in the New Jersey Department 
of Education, other state agencies, and from 
the school districts themselves. 

Project staff validated and cleaned elec- 
tronic data before performing analyses. 
Procedures were used to check and fix miss- 
ing data, impossible and outlier values, and 
inappropriate cases. 

Data received in paper form were entered 
in spreadsheets and converted to Figures or 
graphs. Electronic data were analyzed using 
a statistical software application, and results 
presented in Eigures and graphs throughout 



Data Validation Procedures: An Example 



Our procedures for cleaning the data containing 
achievement test proficiency rates provide a use- 
ful example: 

Missing data. The percent of students in any 
given school who scored in the three proficiency 
categories should always sum to 100 percent. 
Because schools are grouped into categories 
before averaging, it is important that all values — 
including zeros — be accurately reflected. All ap- 
propriate missing values were recoded to zeros. 

Inappropriate cases. We also checked the 
number of students who were tested in each year, 
grade level, and subgroup against the appropriate 
enrollment. All cases that had test enrollments 
exceeding the number enrolled by more than 
20 percent were eliminated from the analyses. 
This method also ensured that we did not include 
schools that did not enroll students in the 
appropriate grade. 
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Data Collection and Analysis 



the report. Most findings are the result of 
straightforward descriptive statistics, such as 
frequency distributions or averages, and are 
self-explanatory. 

Our sources included school- and dis- 
trict-level databases only. To approximate 
student level findings (e.g., all of the stu- 
dent outcomes and per student revenues), 
we statistically weighted our data. A simple 
average across districts would have yielded 
incorrect results because districts vaiy in size. 
For example, an average test score across all 
of the Abbott districts should not give equal 
weight to Newark, the district with the largest 
enrollment, and Burlington City, the Abbott 
district with the smallest enrollment. Test 
scores were weighted with test enrollment 
wherever available. All other student-level 
findings were weighted using enrollment 
figures appropriate to the year, grade level, 
and/ or demographic group. 
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I.The Community and Students 



Figure 1.1 Conditions of Living and Learning 

Female head of household families. The 

percent of families led by a female head of 
household with her own children and no 
spouse. 

Highest educational attainment. The per- 
cent of adults ages ^5 and over by the highest 
level of school completed. 

Labor force participation. The number of 
nonmilitaiy people in the labor force as a per- 
cent of civilian population ages 16 and over. 

Unemployment rate. The number of people 
ages 16 and over without a job and looking for 
work, as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

Median household Income. The income 
level that divides the household income dis- 
tribution into two equal parts. 



Data Sources and Definitions 



Population below poverty level. The percent 
of people who earn below the poverty- level 
income threshold for a family of a specific size 
and ages of family members. 

Popidation 17 and under below poverty 
level. The percent of children under age 18 
whose family’s income is below the poverty- 
level threshold for a family of that size and 
ages of the family members. 

Rent-income ratio. Gross rent as a percent of 
household income. 

Renter-occupied housing. The percent of 
occupied housing units that are not owner- 
occupied. 

Violent crime. The rate per 1,000 people who 
have been arrested for one of the following 
crimes: murder, rape, robbery, aggravated 
assault, burglary, larceny-theft, or motor 
vehicle theft. 

SOURCE: Violent crime is from the Uniform Crime Report, 2002. All 
other measures are from the 2000 Decennial Census Summary File 3. 



Figure 1.2 Characteristics of Students 

Total enrollment consists of all students en- 
rolled in preschool through Grade 12 ,, includ- 
ing students enrolled in Head Start and other 
private provider preschool programs that are 
under contract to the district as well as district 
programs. All other percentages shown in this 
table are of the number of students enrolled 
in district-run preschool programs and pub- 
lic Kindergarten through Grade 12 ■ 

Ehgible for free -/ reduced-price lunch. 

The percent of students whose families fall 
within 185 percent of the poverty level who are 
eligible for free- or reduced-price lunch dur- 
ing the school day under the National School 
Lunch Program. 

Limited English Proficiency (LEP). The 

percent of students whose native language is 
not English and who have difficulty speak- 
ing, reading, writing, or understanding the 
English language as determined through a 
language proficiency test. 
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Data Sources and Definitions 



Students with disabilities. The percent of 
students with an individualized education 
program (lEP), regardless of placement and 
program involvement. An lEP contains spe- 
cial instructional activities to meet the goals 
and objectives of the student. 

Immigrant. The percent of students who 
were not born in any state and have not at- 
tended school in any state for more than three 
full academic years, as defined in Title I of the 
No Child Left Behind Act of ?ooi. 

Homeless. As defined in the McKinney -Ven- 
to Homeless EducationAssistance Improve- 
ments Act of ?ooi, the percent of students 
without a fixed, regular, and adequate night- 
time residence. 

Student mobiliiy. The percent of students 
who entered or left school during the 
school year. 



2. The Preschool Program 



Figure 2.1 Preschool Enrollment 



SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education, Office of Early Child- 
hood Education, 20o3 District and Provider budgets; New Jersey 
Department of Education, Office of School Funding, Preschool & 
Kindergarten Early Childhood Program Aid Enrollments, 1999-2004. 



Figure 2.2 Preschool Population Served 

Eligible preschool population. The num- 
ber of eligible three- and four-year olds is 
estimated by the New Jersey Department of 
Education by doubling the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in the previous year in Grade 
1 in a school district’s public, charter, and 
nonpublic schools. 

SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education, Office of Early Child- 
hood Education, 2008 District and Provider budgets; New Jersey 
Department of Education, Office of School Funding, Preschool & 
Kindergarten Early Childhood Program Aid Enrollments, 1999-2004. 



Figure 2.3 Preschool Enrollment 
by Provider Type 

In-district preschool. A preschool program 
housed in school district buildings. 

Enhanced Head Start. The program under 
which existing Head Start seats are upgraded 
to meet Abbott standards funded with both 
state and federal money. 

Expanded Head Start. The program serving 
children in Abbott districts that were not pre- 
viously enrolled in Federal Head Start, funded 
entirely with state money. 

Other private providers. Preschool programs 
run by private organizations (other than Head 
Start) under contract to the school district. 

SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education, Office of Early Child- 
hood Education, 20o3 District and Provider budgets; New Jersey 
Department of Education, Office of School Funding, Preschool & 
Kindergarten Early Childhood Program Aid Enrollments, 1999-2004. 



SOURCE; Free- and reduced-price lunch eligibility and race/ethnicity 
from the New Jersey Department of Education Fall Survey, 2008-04; 
Limited English Proficiency, disabilities, and mobility from the New 
Jersey School Report Card, 2002-08; Immigrant and homeless status 
from the Newark Board of Education, 2008-04. 
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Figures 2.4 and 2.5 Educational Environment 
of Preschoolers with Disabilities 

Educational environment is determined by 
the level of inclusion in general education 
classrooms. The following are the settings 
where preschoolers with disabilities may be 
educated. 

General education. An early childhood set- 
ting in a public preschool or Kindergarten, 
nonpublic nursery school, day care, or pre- 
school with collaborative preschool services. 
This environment, which includes the general 
population of students, is regarded as the least 
restrictive environment under the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act of ^004. 

Special education. An early childhood setting 
with special education classes in buildings 
with general education students. 

General/special education. Special 
education and related services are provided 
in both general education and special 
education settings. 



Data Sources and Definitions 



Home. Special education and related services 
are provided at home. 

Itinerant services. Students are "pulled 
out” of class to receive special education and 
related services for no more than three hours 
a week in a setting other than home. 

Separate schools. Buildings without general 
education grades in private schools, educa- 
tional services commissions, regional day 
schools, jointure commissions, or special 
services school districts. 

Residential schools. A separate school in 
which students with disabilities live and for 
which the district pays both day and residen- 
tial costs. 

SOURCE: Newark Board of Education, Offi.ee of Early Childhood, 
2004-05. 



Figure 2.6 Preschool Classroom Environment 
(ECERS-R) Ratings. 

Early Childhood Environmental Rating 
Scale — Revised (ECERS-R). An instrument 
used to assess classroom quality on seven 
indicators: space and furnishings, personal 
care routines, language -reasoning, activities, 
interaction, program structure, and parents 
and staff. 

SOURCE: Newark Board of Education, Office of Early Childhood, 
2004-05. 

Figure 2.7 Preschool Teachers 

SOURCE: Newark Board of Education, Office of Early Childhood, 
2004-05. 

Figure 2.8 Preschool Teacher 
Educational Attainment 



SOURCE: Newark Board of Education, Office of Early Childhood, 
2004-05. 
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Figure 2.9 Preschool Teacher Certification 

Preschool to Grade 3 (P-3). A teaching 
credential required for any new preschool 
teacher in an Abbott district in either a dis- 
trict program or a community provider set- 
ting. Witb some exceptions, existing teachers 
must make progress toward attaining the P-3 
endorsement by ^ 005 . 

Certification of Eligibility (CE) . A provi- 
sional credential with lifetime validity issued 
to individuals who have the completed the 
required degree, academic study, and ap- 
plicable test requirements for certification. 

A CE permits individuals to seek and accept 
employment in a preschool program until 
they complete the additional requirements 
for the P-3 certificate. 



Certification of Eligibility with Advanced 
Standing (CEAS) . A provisional credential 
with lifetime validity issued to individuals 
who have completed the CE requirements 
plus traditional professional preparation 
programs. A CEAS permits individuals to 
seek and accept employment in a preschool 
program until they complete the additional 
requirements for the P-3 certificate. 

Nursery or Elementary (N-8). Teachers who 
have a nursery school or K -8 certificate and 
two years teaching experience in an early 
childhood setting are also certified to teach 
in a preschool setting through a "grandfather 
clause” in the regulations. 

SOURCE: Newark Board of Education, Office of Early Childhood, 
2004-05. 



Figure 2.10 Average Preschool Teacher Years 
as a Lead Teacher by Provider Type 

Average years as a lead teacher. The average 
number of years a teacher has been qualified 
to direct the classroom. 

SOURCE: Newark Roard of Education, Office of Early Childhood, 
2004-05. 

Figure 2.1 1 Average Preschool Teacher Salary 

Average preschool teacher salary. The total of 
preschool teacher salaries divided by the num- 
ber of preschool teachers in each category. 

SOURCE: Newark Roard of Education, Office of Early Childhood, 
2004-05. 
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Figure 2.12 Per Student Preschool Aid 
by Source 

Early Childhood Program Aid (ECPA). 

A state aid program for preschool in districts 
with high concentrations of low- income 
students including the Abbott districts and 
102 , other districts. Reported are tbe sum of 
ECPA funds over tbe total number of students 
enrolled in any given district grouping. 

Preschool Expansion Aid (PSEA). Astate aid 
program for preschool programs in Abbott 
districts to belp cover costs associated witb 
increased enrollment. Reported are the sum of 
PSEA funds over the total number of students 
enrolled in any given district grouping. 

SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education, Division of Finance, 
Office of School Funding, Advertised District Revenues. 20o?-o3 and 
2008-04. 



Data Sources and Definitions 



Figure 2.13 Per Student Preschool Aid 

Per student preschool aid. The total state aid 
received for early childhood programs divided 
by the actual preschool enroRment. 

SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education, Division of Finance, 
Office of School Funding, Advertised District Revenues, 2002-08 and 
2008-04. 



3 . K-12 Education 



Figure 3.1 Newark Whole School 
Reform Models 

Whole School Reform model. An all-around 
approach to improve student learning and 
achievement by: 1) giving decision-mak- 
ing authority to school-based teams that are 
representative of the district and the neigh- 
borhood; 2 ) providing help and training to 
schools by external experts; and 3) specifying 
supports for teachers, students, and parents, 
including what the district can do to lead 
school improvement efforts. 

SOURCE: Newark Board of Education, 2008-04. 



Figure 3.2 Average Class Size by Grade 

Figure 3.3 Elementary School Average Class 
Size 

Figure 3.5 High School Average Class Size 

Figure 3.8 Kindergarten Average Class Size 

Average class size. For the elementary grades, 
average class size is the number of students 
assigned to regular homerooms over the total 
number of homerooms. For the high schools, 
the average is calculated by the number of 
students assigned to an English class divided 
by the total number of English classes. 

SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education, School Report Card, 
1994-95 2002-08. 
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Figure 3.4 Elementary School Enrollment 
Figure 3.6 High School Enrollment 

SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education, School Report Card, 
1994-95 2002-o3. 

Figure 3.7 Educational Environment of Stu- 
dents with Disabilities Ages 6 to 21 

Educational environment. The level of inclu- 
sion in general education classrooms: 1) 80% 
or more inclusion: students with disabilities 
spend 80 percent or more of their school day 
in a general education classroom; 2 ) 40-79% 
inclusion: students with disabilities attend 
general education classrooms between 40 
and 79 percent of the school day; and 3 ) Less 
than 40% inclusion: students with disabilities 
spend less than 40 percent of the school day in 
a general education classroom. 



Figure 3.9 Cumulative Percent Change in 
Kindergarten Enrollment 



SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education, School Report Card, 
1999-00 to 2002-o3; New Jersey Department of Education, Fall 
Survey, 2003-04. 

Figure 3.10 Student-Computer Ratio 

Student- computer ratio. The total number 
of students divided by the number of multi- 
media-capable computers that are accessible 
to students for instruction. 

SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education, School Report Card, 
1994-95 to 2001-02; 2002- o 3. 



Figure 3.11 Student-Teacher Ratio 

Student-teacher ratio. The number of 
students divided by the combined full-time 
equivalents of classroom teachers and sup- 
port services staff (e.g. guidance counselors, 
librarians, etc) . 

SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education, School Report Card, 
1994-95 to 2002-o3. 

Figure 3.12 Faculty Attendance 

Faculty attendance. The average daily at- 
tendance of the faculty (teachers and support 
services staff) of the school. Attendance is the 
total number days faculty is present divided 
by the total number of contracted days ex- 
cluding approved professional days, personal 
days, and extended leaves. 

SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education, School Report Card, 
1994-95 to 2002-o3. 



SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education, Office of Special 
Education Programs, Number of Public Students with Disabilities Ages 
6-21 by Placement in Districts and Charter Schools, 2003-04. 
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Figure 3.13 Highly Qualified Teachers, 
Elementary Schools 

Figure 3.14 Highly Qualified Teachers, High 
Schools 

qualified teachers. The percent of teach- 
ers that have obtained full State certification 
or passed the State teacher licensing examina- 
tion, and hold a license to teach. Newteachers 
must hold at least a bachelor’s degree and have 
demonstrated, by passing a State test, subject 
knowledge and teaching skills in the core content 
areas: English, reading or language arts, math- 
ematics, science, world languages, civics and 
government, economics, arts (music, theatre, 
and art), histoiy, and geography. 

SOURCE; New Jersey Department of Education, Highly Qualified 
Teacher Survey, 2008-04, 



Data Sources and Definitions 



Figure 3.1 5 Percent of Schools with Abbott 
Required Staff in Positions 

Instructional facilitator. Staff member 
required in schools serving students in 
Kindergarten through Grade 6 to assist in the 
implementation of Whole School Reform. 

Teacher tutor. Staff member required in 
schools serving students in Grades 1 through 
6 to provide one-to-one or small-group tu- 
toring to students reading below grade level. 

Social worker. Required staff member of 
the Family Support Team in schools serving 
students in Kindergarten through Grade 6 . 

Attendance/ dropout prevention officer. 

Required staff member in schools serving 
students in Grades 6 through 1 ? to assist stu- 
dents at risk of dropout. 

Health-social service coordinator. Required 
staff member responsible for the coordina- 
tion of and referral of students for health and 
social services in schools serving students in 
Grades 6 through 1 ^. 



Family liaison (parent -community coordi- 
nator). Required staff member in all schools 
to coordinate family education and encour- 
age the involvement of parents in the daily 
school activities and decision-making. The 
family liaison is also a member of the Family 
Support team. 

Nurse/health specialist. Staff member 
required in all schools as a member of the 
Family Support Team. 

Guidance counselor. Staff member required 
in all schools as a member of the Family Sup- 
port Team. 

Tech coordinator. Required staff member in 
all schools to assist in the implementation of 
educational technology throughout schools. 

Librarian/ media speciahst. Required staff 
member in all schools to ensure that classrooms 
and libraries have appropriate materials to assist 
students in mastering fbe curriculum. 
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Security officer. Required staff member in all 
schools as needed to provide school security 
and address student disruptions and violence. 

SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education, Office of Fiscal Policy 
and Planning, DOENET Abbott School-Based Budget Staffing Tables, 
2002-o3 and 2008-04 

Figure 3.16 Average Property Value 
per Student 

Figure 3.17 Average Equalized Tax Rate 

Figure 3.20 Average SchoolTax Rate 

Average property value per student. 

The equalized, assessed value of property 
within a district divided by the total 
resident enrollment. 



Average equalized school tax rates. 

The portion of local tax revenues used to 
support public education as expressed as a 
dollar amount for $ioo of equalized, 
assessed property value. 

SOURCE: Newjersey Department of Community Affairs, Divisionof 
Local Government Services, 1998-2008. 

Figure 3.18 General Education Funding 
by Source 

Figure 3.19 Per Student General 
Education Funding 

Figure 3.21 Per Student Supplemental 
Program Aid by Source 

Figure 3.22 Per Student Supplemental 
Program Aid 



General education ftinding. Local and state 
revenues intended for the support of general 
education. The following revenue sources 
were used to determine the general education 
revenue totals: local tax levy. Core Curriculum 
Standards Aid (CCS), Supplemental CCS, sta- 
bilization aid, and Abbott parity aid. (Abbott 
Parity Aid is known as Educational Opportu- 
nity Aid, or EOAas of ^004-05.) Reported are 
the sum of these revenues. The per student 
funding is the sum of these revenues divided 
by the total resident enrollment in any given 
district grouping. 

Total requested budget. The total budget 
amount requested by a district for the upcom- 
ing fiscal year in its initial budget submission 
to the New Jersey Department of Education. 
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Total approved budget. The total budget 
amount approved by the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Education for a district in the upcom- 
ing fiscal year. 

Supplemental program aid. The state and 
federal revenue intended to support health, 
nutrition, and social services in schools. "Ti- 
tle 1 ,” is federal funding under the No Child 
Left Behind Act used to support high-poverty 
districts and schools. Demonstrably Effective 
Program Aid (DEPA) is state aid provided to 
schools with low-income students. Additional 
Abbott Aid is state aid for required programs 
in Abbott districts in addition to other ap- 
proved programs, such as on-site clinics, that 
the Abbott district must prove are necessary. 
Reported are the sum of these revenues over 
the total residential enrollment in any given 
district grouping. 

SOURCE; New Jersey Department of Education, Division of Finance, 
Office of School Funding, Advertised District Revenues. 20o?-o3 to 
2008-04. 



Figure 3.23 Student Attendance, 

Elementary Schools 

Figure 3.24 Student Attendance, 

High Schools 

Student attendance. The percent of students 
who are present at school each day on average. 
Attendance is calculated by dividing the sum 
of days present over the sum of all possible 
school days for all students. 

SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education, School Report Card, 
1994-95 to 2002 -o3. 



Figure 3.25 Child and Youth 
Well-Being Indicators 

Child death rate. The number of deaths 
to children between ages 1 and 14, from all 
causes, per 1,000 children in this age range. 

Teen death rate. The number of deaths from 
accidents, homicides, and suicides to teens 
between ages 15 and 19, per 1,000 teens in 
this age group. 

Teen birth rate. The number of births to teen- 
agers between ages 10-14 and 15-19 per 1,000 
females in these age groups, respectively. 

Child abuse and neglect— substantiated 
cases. The number of child abuse and/or 
neglect cases for children ages ly and under 
per 1,000 children ages o to 17 that have been 
verified by the New Jersey Department of 
Human Services, Division of Youth and 
Family Services. 

SOURCE: Annie E. Casey Foundation, 2004 Kids Count; Associa- 
tionfor Children of New Jersey, Kids Count, 199^-2002; New Jersey 
Center for Health Statistics: Table N2i- Live RirthshyAge of Mother 
for Selected Municipalities of Residence: New Jersey, 1997-2002; and 
2000 US Census, Population by Age. 
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Figure 3.26 Category A Offenses, 

Elementary Schools 

Figure 3.27 Category A Offenses, 

High Schools 

Figure 3.28 NCLB (Category B) Index, 
Elementary Schools 

Figure 3.29 NCLB (Category B) Index, 

High Schools 

Category A offenses. The total number of 
the following types of offenses: (i) firearm 
offenses; (^) aggravated assaults on another 
student; ( 3 ) assaults with a weapon on another 
student; and (4) assaults on a school district 
staff member. 



NCLB index. The rate of Category B offenses 
adjusted for enrollment: (1) simple assaults; 
( 2 ) weapons possession or sales (other than 
a firearm); ( 3 ) ganghghts; (4) robbeiy or 
extortion incidents; (5) sex offenses; (6) 
terroristic threats; (7) arsons; (8) sales or 
distribution of drugs; and (9) harassment and 
bullying incidents. 

SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education: Office of Program 
Support Services, Division of Student Services. Electronic Violence 
and Vandalism Reporting System, 1999-2003. 

Figure 3.30 Suspension Rate, 

Elementary Schools 

Figure 3.31 Suspension Rate, High Schools 

Suspension rate. The percent of students 
who were suspended — in- school or out-of- 
school — at least once during the school year. 
Students suspended more than one time are 
counted once. 

SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education. School Report Card, 
1994-95 to 2001-02; 2002- o 3. 



Figure 3.32 New Jersey's Adequate Yearly 
Progress Targets for Language Arts Literacy 

Figure 3.33 New Jersey's Adequate Yearly 
Progress Targets for Math 

Adequate yearly progress targets for lan- 
guage arts literacy provide the percent of 
students that should pass the language arts 
literacy section of the ASK4, GEPA and HSPA 
in ?oo?-o 3 , ^004-05, ^007-08, ^010-11, and 
?oi 3 -i 4 . By?oi 3 -i 4 , 100% of all students 
should pass the language arts literacy exam. 

Adecpiate yearly progress targets for math 
provide the percent of students that should 
pass the math section of the ASK4, GEPA, 
and HSPAin ^oo?-o 3 , ^004-05, ^007-08, 
?oio-ii, and ?oi 3 -i 4 . By ?oi 3 -i 4 , 100% of 
all students should pass the math exam. 

SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education: Office of Title I Pro- 
gram Planning and Accountability, 2004. 
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Figure 3.34 Categories and Action Steps 
for Schools Not Making Adequate 
Yearly Progress 

Categories and actions steps for schools not 
making adequate yearly progress include: 

Early warning. The first year of missing one or 
more AYP threshold. No actions are required 
under NCLB, but schools and districts should 
identify areas that need to be improved. 

School improvement. The second and 
third consecutive year missing AYP thresh- 
old. In the second year, parents are noti- 
fied and given the option to transfer their 
children to a school that made AYP. Schools 
must identify areas needing improvement 
and work with parents, teachers, and outside 
experts to develop a plan. In the third year, 
tutoring and other supplemental services 
must be made available. 



Data Sources and Definitions 



Corrective action. The fourth and fifth 
consecutive year missing AYP threshold. In 
the fourth year, school choice and supple- 
mental services are still available. In addi- 
tion, schools must undertake at least one of 
a series of corrective actions, including: staff 
replacement; curriculum adoption; decreased 
school authority; external consultant to advise 
the school; extended school day or year; 
and/or reorganize school governance. In the 
fifth year, the school must develop a plan for 
alternate school governance. Choice, supple- 
mental services, and other corrective actions 
still required. 

Restructuring. The sixth consecutive year of 
missing AYP threshold. Schools must imple- 
ment alternate school governance developed 
in year five. 

SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education: Office of Title I Pro- 
gram Planning and Accountability, 2004. 



Figure 3.35 Grade 4 Language Arts 
Literacy Average Score 

Figure 3.38 Grade 4 Math Average Score 

Figure 3.42 Grade 8 Language Arts 
Literacy Average Score 

Figure 3.45 Grade 8 Math Average Score 

Figure 3.49 Grade 1 1 (HSPT) Reading 
Average Score 

Figure 3.51 Grade 11 (HSPA) Language Arts 
Literacy Average Score 

Figure 3.54 Grade 1 1 (HSPT) Math 
Average Score 

Figure 3.56 Grade 1 1 (HSPA) Math 
Average Score 
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Average scores. The weighted mean scores on 
the Grade 4, 8, and 11 assessment in language 
arts literacy and math. School-level results 
are weighted hy the number of students taking 
the test prior to averaging across schools in a 
district grouping. 

SOURCE; New Jersey Department of Education: Office ofAssessment 
& Evaluation, 1997-98 to 2003-08; New Jersey Department of Educa- 
tion, School Report Card, 1999-00 to 2002-08. 

Figure 3.36 Grade 4 Language Arts Literacy 
Proficiency 

Figure 3.39 Grade 4 Math Proficiency 

Figure 3.43 Grade 8 Language Arts Literacy 
Proficiency 

Figure 3.46 Grade 8 Math Proficiency 

Figure 3.50 Grade 11 (HSPT) Reading 
Proficiency 

Figure 3.52 Grade 11 (HSPA) Language Arts 
Literacy Proficiency 
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SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education; Office ofAssessment 
& Evaluation, 1997-98 to 2002-08; New Jersey Department of Educa- 
tion, School Report Card, 1998-99 to 2002-08. 



Figure 3.37 Grade 4 Language Arts Literacy 
Proficiency by Subgroup 

Figure 3.40 Grade 4 Math Proficiency 
by Subgroup 

Figure 3.44 Grade 8 Language Arts Literacy 
Proficiency by Subgroup 

Figure 3.47 Grade 8 Math Proficiency 
by Subgroup 

Figure 3.53 Grade 11 (HSPA) Language Arts 
Literacy Proficiency by Subgroup 



Figure 3.55 Grade 1 1 (HSPT) Math 
Proficiency 

Figure 3.57 Grade 1 1 (HSPA) Math 
Proficiency 

Proficiency. The percent of students falling 
within the following proficiency thresholds 
on the Grade 4, 8, and 11 language arts literacy 
and math exams: partially proficient, profi- 
cient, and advanced proficient. School-level 
results are weighted hy the number of stu- 
dents taking the test prior to averaging across 
schools in a district grouping. The HSPT had 
a passing threshold of 3 oo with a range of 
scores from 100 to 500. The following are the 
proficiency cut points for the ESPA/NJASK, 
GEPA, and HSPA. 
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Figure 3.58 Grade 11 (HSPA) Math 
Proficiency by Subgroup 

Proficiency by subgroup is the percent of 
white. Black, Hispanic, economically disad- 
vantaged, special education, or limited Eng- 
lish proficiency students that pass the Grade 
4, 8 and 11 language arts literacy and math 
exams. Reported are those subgroups with at 
least 2,0 students taking the exam, except for 
students with disabilities, where at least 85 
students had to take the test to be included in 
the analysis. School-level results are weighted 
by the number of students taking the test 
in each subgroup prior to averaging across 
schools in a district grouping. 



SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education: Office of Assessment 
& Evaluation, 2002-08; New Jersey Department of Education, Fall 
Survey, 2002-08. 



Data Sources and Definitions 



Figure 3.41 Schools Not Making Adequate 
Yearly Progress: Grade 4 

Figure 3.48 Schools Not Making Adequate 
Yearly Progress: Grade 8 

Figure 3.59 Schools Not Making Adequate 
Yearly Progress: Grade 1 1 

Adecpiate Yearly Progress (AYP). The mea- 
sure set by each state to assess performance of 
all students including students with disabili- 
ties, students with limited English profi- 
ciency, migrant students, students eligible 
for free/reduced lunch, and white. Black, 
Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, and Native 
American students. By ^018-14, all students 
in all subgroups must reach the proficiency 
level set by the state. 

Grade 4. In ^008-04, 68 percent of Grade 4 
students had to pass the language arts literacy 
exam in order to meet the AYP standard; 58% 
of Grade 4 students had to make a proficient 
score on the math exam in order to meet the 
^008-04 AYP standard. 
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Grade 8. In ^008-04, 58 percent of Grade 8 
students had to pass the language arts literacy 
exam in order to meet the AYP standard; 89% 
of Grade 4 students had to make a proficient 
score on the math exam in order to meet the 
^008-04 AYP standard. 

Grade 11. In ^008-04, 78 percent of Grade 11 
students had to pass the language arts literacy 
exam in order to meet the AYP standard; 55 
percent of Grade 11 students had to make a 
proficient score on the math exam in order to 
meet the ^008 - 04 AYP standard. 



SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education: Office of Title I Pro- 
gram Planning and Accountability, 2004. 
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Figure 3.60 Cumulative Promotion Index 

Cumulative promotion index. An estimate 
that a ninth grader will graduate within four 
years. The estimate is calculated hy multiply- 
ing the grade-to-grade promotion rate over a 
two-year period hy the percent of i?th graders 
who graduated in the current year. The CPI 
is calculated through 2,001-02, because the 
New Jersey Report Card changed the way it 
measured graduation in 2002 ~o 3 . 



SOURCE; New Jersey Department of Education, School Report Card, 
1994-95 to 2002-o3. 



Figure 3.61 Graduation by Traditional (HSPT/ 
HSPA) Grade 1 1 Exam 

Figure 3.62 Graduation by Alternative (SRA) 
Grade 1 1 Exam 

Graduation by HSPT/HSPA. The percent 
of students graduating from high school by 
passing the Grade 11 exam. 

Graduation by SRA. The percent of students 
graduating from high school by taking the 
Special Review Assessment (SRA). The SRA is 
the alternative assessment to the HSPA. 



SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education, School Report Card, 
1994-95 to 2002-o3. 



Figure 3.63 SAT Participation 
Figure 3.64 SAT Verbal Average Score 

Figure 3.65 SAT Math Average Score 

SAT participation. The percent of twelfth 
graders taking the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT). 

Average scores are the weighted mean scores 
on the verbal and math sections of the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test. School-level results are 
weighted by the number of students taking 
the test prior to averaging across schools in a 
district grouping. 



SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Education, School Report Card, 
1994-95 to 2002-o3. 
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4. School Facilities Construction 



Figure 4.1 Newark's First-Round Facilities 
Plan Overview 

The first-round facilities plan was the initial 
plan for a district’s school construction. 



SOURCE: Education Law Center communications with the New Jersey 
Schools Construction Corporation, New Jersey Department of Educa- 
tion and individual districts. 



Figure 4.2 Overview of Newark's 
Current Projects 



SOURCE; Education Law Center communications with the New Jersey 
Schools Construction Corporation, New Jersey Department of Educa- 
tion, and individual districts. 



Figure 4.3 Status of Facilities Projects: 
Newark and All Other Abbott Districts 



SOURCE: Education Law Center communications with the New Jersey 
Schools Construction Corporation, New Jersey Department of Educa- 
tion, and individual districts. 
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Abbott Adyisoiy Council. A steering commit- 
tee composed of district and community repre- 
sentatives that are responsible for the review of 
district policies and procedures as they relate 
to Abbott program implementation. 

Abbott district. One of New Jersey’s 3i poor 
urban school districts. Abbott districts: i) 
receive state aid that ensures that they have 
the same per student funding as the wealthi- 
est suburbs in the state; 2 ) offer full- day, 
full-year preschool on-demand to all eli- 
gible three- and four-year- olds; 3) imple- 
ment school reforms to ensure that students 
learn the knowledge and skills required to 
master the state’s Core Curriculum Content 
Standards; 4) offer programs and services 
designed to help low- income children come 
to school ready to learn; and 5) have 100% 
state-financed school facilities construction. 
The students of districts were plaintiffs in 

the original Abbott v. Burke case decided by 
the Newjersey Supreme Court. The students 
of Neptune and Plainfield were added in 
iqqq; students in Salem City were added in 
^004. In the analyses that appear throughout 
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this report, Salem City is not included among 
the Abbott districts. The Abbott districts are 
listed in another Appendix to this report. 

Abbott Parity Aid. The per student founda- 
tional funding level for the 3 1 Abbott districts 
that is equal to, or at parity with, the wealthi- 
est suburban districts in Newjersey, also 
known as the 1 & J districts. Abbott parity aid 
is now known as Education Opportunity Aid. 

Accelerated Schools. A Whole School 
Reform model that improves learning for 
at-risk K- 8 students through acceleration of 
instruction rather than remediation; by im- 
proving school climate; and through school 
organizational changes based on a participa- 
toiy process of decision-making. 

Additional Abbott Aid. The per student sup- 
plemental funding intended to address the 
unique needs of urban students. Programs 
such as full-day kindergarten and health 
and social services referral and coordination 
are required in all Abbott schools, how- 
ever schools can receive funding for other 
programs intended to assist students’ needs 
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if the need is demonstrated to the Newjersey 
Department of Education (now known as 
Discretionary Educational Opportunity Aid). 

Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP). The mea- 
sure set by each state to assess performance 
of all students including students with dis- 
abilities, students with limited English pro- 
ficiency, migrant students, students eligible 
for free/reduced lunch, and white. Black, 
Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, and Native 
American students. By ^018-14, all students 
in all subgroups must reach the proficiency 
level set by the state. 

Alternate Proficieniy Assessment (APA). 
The Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act mandates the participation of all students 
with disabilities in statewide assessments. 
States must develop and conduct alternate 
assessments for students who cannot partici- 
pate in the general statewide testing pro- 
gram. As a result, the Alternate Proficiency 
Assessments are used as the statewide test for 
students with severe disabilities. 
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Alternate route. An alternate certification 
process adopted in 1985 that permits quali- 
fied individuals lacking education credentials 
to earn them in the public schools under a 
mentoring program and become licensed 
teachers. It allows people to enter teaching 
after they have worked in other careers. 

Application for State School Aid (ASSA) . 

The data collection document submitted by 
districts for the purpose of calculating most 
state school aid. 

Assessment of Skills and Knowledge 
(ASK4). The state assessment administered 
in Grade 4 to determine achievement of the 
Core Curriculum Content Standards. Prior to 
?oo?-o3, the test was known as the Elemen- 
tary School Proficiency Assessment (ESPA). 

Attendance/ dropout prevention officer. 

Required staff member in schools serving 
students in Grades 6 through 1? to assist 
students at risk of dropout. 

Benchmark. A standard against which 
performance may be judged. 



Brigance Screen. An assessment published 
by Curriculum Associates, Inc., that screens 
key developmental and early academic skills. 

CategoiyAoffenses. The total number of 
the following types of offenses: (1) firearm 
offenses; (?) aggravated assaults on an- 
other student; (3) assaults with a weapon on 
another student; and (4) assaults on a school 
district staff member. 

Certification of Eligibility (CE). Aprovi- 
sional credential with lifetime validity issued 
to individuals who have the completed the 
required degree, academic study, and ap- 
plicable test requirements for certification. 
ACE permits individuals to seek and accept 
employment in a preschool program while 
they complete the additional requirements 
forthe P-3 certificate. 

Certification of Eligibility with Advanced 
Standing (CEAS). A provisional credential 
with lifetime validity issued to individuals 
who have completed the CE requirements 
plus traditional professional preparation 
programs. A CEAS permits individuals to 
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seek and accept employment in a preschool 
program while they complete the additional 
requirements forthe P-3 certificate. 

Child study team (CST). Consists of a school 
psychologist, a learning disabilities teacher/ 
consultant, and school social worker who are 
employees of the school district responsible 
for conducting evaluations to determine 
eligibility for special education and related 
services for students with disabilities. 

Coalition of Essential Schools. A Whole 
School Reform model that focuses on rede- 
signing instruction in an entire high school 
so that the students acquire thinking skills 
that enable them to question and reason. The 
model uses personalized instruction and is 
based on nine common principles on which 
teachers must reach consensus and then 
decide howto apply them to instruction. 

Comer School Development Program. 

A Whole School Reform model that focuses 
on bridging the gap between home and 
school by identifying and addressing the 
underlying problems that students and their 
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families may have that interfere with the 
child’s progress in school. It is designed to 
involve all school staff, community agencies, 
and parents in solving the problems that have 
heen identified. Comer has three compo- 
nents: a School Planning and Management 
Team, a Student and Staff Support Team, and 
a Parent Involvement Team. 

Conmiunily for Leaming/Adaptive Learn- 
ing Environments Model (CFL/ALEM). 

AWhole School Reform model that focuses on 
high academic achievement and positive stu- 
dent self- perception. Each school must create 
its own planning and implementation frame- 
work that incorporates a school-wide organi- 
zational structure and a coordinated system of 
instruction and related services delivery. This 
model is designed to break down artificial 
barriers within the school and among the 
many agencies that provide services. 

Comprehensive Educational Improvement 
and EinancingAct (CEIEA). A law passed in 
1996 to establish a definition of the consti- 
tutional guarantee to a thorough and effi- 
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cient system of public education through the 
establishment of Core Curriculum Content 
Standards and efficiency standards. CEIFA 
guarantees a level of funding known as the T & 
E (thorough and efficient) amount. The state’s 
definition of the T & E amount was found 
unconstitutional under Abbott. 

Core Curricidum Content Standards 
(CCCS). Standards adopted by the State Board 
of Education in 1996 to establish expecta- 
tions for students to meet in seven academic 
and five workplace readiness areas. They 
outline the common expectations for student 
achievement throughout the i3 years of public 
education in the following subject areas: 
visual and performing arts, comprehensive 
health/physical education, language arts 
literacy, mathematics, science, social studies, 
and world languages. The five cross- content 
areas for workplace readiness encompass ca- 
reer planning; use of technology information 
and other tools; critical thinking/ decision- 
making/problem- solving; self- management; 
and safety principles. 
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Core Curriculum Standards Aid (CCSA). 

The amount of state aid that is distributed to 
all school districts for general fund expenses 
to ensure that each district can provide a 
thorough and efficient system of education 
consistent with the CCCS. 

Corrective action. The fourth and fifth 
consecutive year missing AYR threshold. In 
the fourth year, school choice and supple- 
mental services are still available. In addi- 
tion, schools must undertake at least one of 
a series of corrective actions, including: staff 
replacement; curriculum adoption; decreased 
school authority; external consultant to advise 
the school; extended school day or year; 
and/or reorganize school governance. In the 
fifth year, the school must develop a plan for 
alternate school governance. Choice, supple- 
mental services, and other corrective actions 
still required. 

Creative Curriculiun. An early childhood 
education curriculum developed by Teaching 
Strategies that applies child development and 
learning theories to an education environ- 
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merit that focuses planning around indoor 
and outdoor interest areas. 

Cumulative promotion index. An estimate 
that a ninth grader will graduate within four 
years used in the absence of reliable gradua- 
tion rates. 

Curiosity Comer. An early childhood educa- 
tion curriculum developed by the Success For 
All Foundation that fosters cognitive, linguis- 
tic, social, physical, and emotional develop- 
ment of three- and four-year- olds. 

Demonstrably Effective Program Aid 
(DEPA) . State aid that is allocated to schools 
with low- income pupils to provide effective 
programs that have been shown to enhance 
the teaching/learning process, improve 
school governance, and provide students with 
collaborative learning environments and 
health and social service programs. 

Demonstration Project. A school facilities 
project selected by the State Treasurer for 
construction by a redevelopment agency. 



Department of Human Services (DHS). 

Apartner with the New Jersey Department of 
Education in implementing the Abbott early 
childhood education program. DHS is re- 
sponsible for licensing community childcare 
providers and funding wrap-around services 
in those providers. 

Discretionary Education Opportunity Aid 
(DEOA) . The per student supplemental fund- 
ing intended to address the unique needs of 
urban students. Programs such as full-day 
kindergarten and health and social services 
referral and coordination are required in all 
Abbott schools, however schools can receive 
funding for other programs intended to assist 
students’ needs if the need is demonstrated 
to the Newjersey Department of Education 
(formerly known as Additional Abbott v. 
Burke Aid). 

District factor grouping (DEG) . A system 
used by the Newjersey Department of Educa- 
tion to rank local school districts according 
to socio-economic status. DFGs are based 
on information available from the Census: 



educational attainment of the adults in the 
community, employment rates, occupations, 
population density, and income/poverty. 
There are eight DFGs starting with A which 
designates the lowest socio-economic level 
and also include B, CD, DE, FG, GH, 1 , and J. 
The DFGs were recalculated in ^004 based 
on ?ooo Census information. 1990 DFGs are 
used throughout this report. 

Early Childhood Education Advisory Council 
(ECEAC). Community stakeholders who are 
responsible for the review the school district’s 
progress towards full implementation of 
high-quality preschool programs in addition 
to participating in program planning, budget 
development, and early childhood facilities 
planning. Early Childhood Education Program 
Expectations: Standards of Quality. A docu- 
ment containing guidelines for creating de- 
velopmentally appropriate preschool learning 
environments that promote early literacy and 
other important goals. The guidelines sup- 
port and prepare young children to meet New 
Jersey’s Core Curriculum Content Standards 
(CCCS) when they enter Kindergarten. 
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Early Childhood Enyiromnent Rating 
Scale -Revised (ECERS-R). Aprogram 
quality assessment used in early 
childhood settings. 

Early Childhood Program Aid (ECPA). 

A state aid program for preschool and support 
services in districts with high concentrations 
of low- income students including the Abbott 
districts and 102, other districts. Previously, 
ECPA funds used to support tbe "second balf- 
day” of Kindergarten, required under Abbott. 
Now, it is funded tbrougb Discretionary 
Educational Opportunity Aid. 

Early Eanguage Assessment System (EEAS). 

Assessment of preschool students intended to 
help preschool teachers tailor instruction to 
meet children’s needs. 

Early warning. The first year of missing one 
or more AYP threshold(s) . No actions are 
required under NCLB, but schools and districts 
should identify areas that need to be improved. 
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Education Opportunity Aid (EOA). The per 

student foundational funding level for the 3 i 
Abbott districts that is equal to, or at par- 
ity with, the wealthiest suburban districts in 
New Jersey, also known as the 1 & ] districts. 
Abbott parity aid is now known as Education 
Opportunity Aid. 

Educational Eacilities Construction 
and EinancingAct (EECEA). Passed in 
July 2000 to initiate the state’s school 
construction program. 

Elementary School Proficiency Assess- 
ment (ESPA). The former state assessment 
administered in Grade 4 to determine 
achievement of the Core Curriculum Con- 
tent Standards. Updated in 2002 ~o 3 and 
now known as the ASK4. 

Eligible preschool population. The number 
of eligible three- and four-year olds for pre- 
school estimated by the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Education by doubling the number of 
students enrolled in the previous year in Kin- 
dergarten and Grade 1 in a school district’s 
public, charter, and nonpublic schools. 
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English as a Second Eanguage (ESE). Pro- 
grams in K- 1^ education that require a daily 
developmental second language program 
of up to two periods of instruction based on 
student needs. The programs offer listening 
comprehension, speaking, reading and writ- 
ing in English using second- language teach- 
ing techniques. The teachers also incorporate 
the cultural aspects of the students’ experi- 
ences into their ESL instruction. 

English language learner (EEE) . Students 
whose native language is other than English 
and who have difficulty speaking, reading, 
writing or understanding the English lan- 
guage as measured by an English language 
proficiency test. ELL students, also known as 
Limited English Proficient students (LEP), 
require bilingual or English as a Second 
Language (ESL) programs to learn success- 
fully in classrooms where the language of 
instruction is English. 
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Enhanced Head Start. The program under 
which existing Head Start seats are upgraded 
to meet Abbott standards funded witb botb 
state and federal money. 

Equalized. An adjustment made to property 
values by tbe New Jersey Department of Trea- 
sury to enable comparisons across municipal- 
ities regardless of tbe year in wbicb tbe most 
current property assessment was made. 

Expanded Head Start. Tbe program serving 
children in Abbott districts tbat were not pre- 
viously enrolled in Federal Head Start, funded 
entirely witb state money. 

Facilities Advisory Board (FAB) . An advisory 
board composed of parents, teachers, princi- 
pals, community representatives, an archi- 
tect, an engineer, and a staff person from the 
Newjersey Department of Education. The 
board was designed to guide the development 
of the Long Range Facilities Plan. 



Facilities Efficiency Standards (FES). 

Developed by the Commissioner of Education 
for elementary, middle, and high schools. 
These standards determine the extent to 
which a district’s construction project quali- 
fies for state aid. They were intended 
to represent the standard of instructional 
and administrative spaces to be considered 
educationally adequate to support 
the achievement of the Gore Curriculum 
Content Standards. 

Facilities Management Plan (FMP). 

The original term used to describe the 
Long-Range Facilities Plan (LRFP). The 
FMP is a plan developed by a district for 
repairing physical infrastructure deficiencies, 
educational adequacy deficiencies, and capac- 
ity deficits of the district’s school buildings. 
All Abbott districts were required to develop 
comprehensive five-year facilities 
management plans. 
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Fall Survey. A report prepared by each 
district on a form provided by the Commis- 
sioner providing enrollment counts and 
selected demographic characteristics of 
the student enrollment. 

Family liaison (parent -community 
coordinator). Required staff member in all 
schools to coordinate family education and 
encourage the involvement of parents in the 
daily school activities and decision-making. 
The family liaison is also a member of the 
Family Support team. 

Family worker. A position required in every 
Abbott early childhood education program 
in a community provider setting. There must 
be one family worker for every 40 children 
and their families being served by the center. 
The family worker works with the center and 
the parents to ensure that the parents and 
their children obtain necessary health 
and social services. 
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Feasibility study. Apre-construction evalu- 
ation undertaken by a district to determine 
if — because of health and safety or efficiency 
— it would be more feasible to replace or re no - 
vate a school facility. 

Full- day/full -year. Under Abbott, pre- 
school programs must be made available for 
ten hours a day, ^45 days a year. For a mini- 
mum of 180 school calendar days, a program 
must include at least a six-hour educational 
component meeting Department of Education 
requirements and a four -hour wrap-around 
services component meeting Department of 
Human Services (DHS) licensing require- 
ments. The remaining 65 days must meet DHS 
requirements for the ten hours of service. 

General education funding. Local and state 
revenues intended for the support of general 
education. The following revenue sources 
were used to determine the general education 
revenue totals: local tax levy. Core Curriculum 
Standards Aid (CCSA), Supplemental CCSA, 
Stabilization Aid, and Abbott Parity Aid. 
(Abbott Parity Aid is known as Educational 
Opportunity Aid, or EOAas of ^004-05.) 
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Grade Eight Proficiency Assessment 
(GEPA). The Grade 8 test that replaced the 
Early Warning Test in 1999. The GEPAis in- 
tended to provide information about student 
progress toward mastery of the skills specified 
by the Core Curriculum Content Standards. 

Guidance counselor. Staff member required 
in all schools as a member of the Eamily 
Support Team. 

Health-social service coordinator. Required 
staff member responsible for the coordina- 
tion of and referral of students for health and 
social services in schools serving students in 
Grades 6 through 1^. 

High School Proficiency Assessment (HSPA). 

The Grade 11 test that replaced the HSPT in 
2 , 001 - 02 , used to determine student achieve- 
ment of the knowledge and skills specified by 
all areas of the Core Curriculum Content Stan- 
dards and Workplace Readiness Standards. 
Passing all sections of the HSPA or the Special 
Review Assessment (SRA) is a recpiirement for 
receiving a high school diploma. 
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High School Proficiency Test (HSPT). The 

Grade 11 test formerly administered in the fall 
of the junior year, consisting of three sec - 
tions: reading, mathematics, and writing. The 
HSPT was replaced by the HSPA in ^001-0?. 

High/Scope. An early childhood education 
curriculum developed by the High/Scope 
Educational Research Eoundationthat 
encourages children to make choices about 
materials and activities throughout the day. As 
they pursue their choices and plans, children 
explore, ask and answer questions, solve 
problems, and interact with classmates and 
adults, engaging in activities that foster devel- 
opmentally important skills and abilities. 

Highest educational attainment. The per- 
cent of adults ages ^5 and over by the highest 
level of school completed. 

Highly qualified teachers (HQT). The 

percent of teachers that have obtained full 
State certification or passed the State teacher 
licensing examination, and hold a license 
to teach. New teachers must hold at least a 
bachelor’s degree and have demonstrated, by 
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passing a State test, subject knowledge and 
teaching skills in the core content areas: Eng- 
lish, reading or language arts, mathematics, 
science, world languages, civics and govern- 
ment, economics, arts (music, theatre, and 
art), history, and geography. 

In-district preschool. A preschool program 
housed in school district buildings. 

Individualized Education Program (lEP). 

Awritten plan developed at a meeting that 
includes appropriate school staff and parents 
or guardians. It determines the special educa- 
tion program for a student with disabilities 
through individually designed instructional 
activities constructed to meet goals and 
objectives established for the student. It 
establishes the rationale for the students’ 
placement, which should be in the "least 
restrictive environment.” 

Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act (IDEA) . The federal statute that man- 
dates a free, appropriate public education for 
students with disabilities. In New Jersey, that 
includes students ages three to twenty one. 



Instructional facilitator. Staff member 
required in schools serving students in 
Kindergarten through Grade 6 to assist in the 
implementation of Whole School Reform. 

Intervention and referral services (I&RS). 

Ateam case management strategy for identi- 
fying and helping students at risk for behav- 
ioral problems. 

Least restrictive environment. The standard 
that, to the maximum extent appropriate, 
children with disabilities should be educated 
with children who do not have disabilities. It 
means that special classes, separate school- 
ing, or other removal of children with disabil- 
ities from the regular educational environ- 
ment should occur only when the severity of 
the disability is such that education in regular 
classes with the use of supplementary aids and 
services cannot be adequately provided in a 
general education environment. 

Librarian/media specialist. Required staff 
member in aU schools to ensure that class- 
rooms and libraries have appropriate materials 
to assist students in mastering the curriculum. 
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Local tax levy. The amount of funding that a 
local school district can raise based on prop- 
erty wealth and income levels. The local tax 
share of educational costs is used to deter- 
mine the amount of Core Curriculum Stan- 
dards Aid that a district will receive, if any. 

Long Range Facilities Plan (LRFP) . The 

name now used to describe the Facilities 
Management Plans (FMP) . It is a plan devel- 
oped by a district to outline repairs to physical 
infrastructure deficiencies, educational ade- 
quacy deficiencies, and capacity deficits of the 
district’s school buildings. All Abbott districts 
were required to develop comprehensive five- 
year facilities management plans. 

Master teacher. A position required in every 
Abbott early childhood education program. 
There must be one master teacher for every 2,0 
early childhood education classrooms to co- 
ordinate early childhood education programs 
and assist in the provision of early childhood 
education professional development. The 
official position title for master preschool 
teachers in districts with collective bargaining 
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agreements with a local affiliate of the New 
Jersey Education Association is "education 
program specialist.” 

Modem Red Schoolhouse. A Whole School 
Reform Model that strives to help all students 
master subject matter through the construc- 
tion of a standards- driven curriculum, flex- 
ihility in organizing instruction and deploying 
resources, and the use of advanced technology 
in learning and management. 

National Assessment of Educational 
Progress. An effort hy the U.S. Department 
of Education National Center for Education 
Statistics to measure educational achievement 
of American students in reading, math, and 
science and the changes in that achievement 
overtime. The program also provides scores 
for suhpopulations defined hy demographic 
characteristics and hy specific background 
characteristics and experiences. 



National Association for the Education of 
Young Children (NAEYC). Aprofessional 
organization for early childhood educators 
and others dedicated to improving the quality 
of programs for children from birth through 
Grade 3 . 

NCLR index. The rate of Category B offenses 
adjusted for enrollment: (i) simple assaults; 
(?) weapons possession or sales (other than 
a firearm); ( 3 ) ganghghts; (4) robbery or 
extortion incidents; (5) sex offenses; (6) 
terroristic threats; (7) arsons; (8) sales or 
distribution of drugs; and (9) harassment and 
bullying incidents. 

New Jersey School Report Card. Prepared and 
disseminated annually to parents and other 
interested taxpayers within each local school 
district. It also is accessible on the NJDOE Web 
site. The report card for each school building 
in the state contains information about student 
enrollment, test scores, attendance, and 
graduation rates, as well as information about 
teaching and administrative staff. 



No Child Left Rehind Act (NCLR) . The ?ooi 
reauthorization of the federal program. Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). 

Nurse/health specialist. Staff member 
required in all schools as a member of the 
Family Support Team. 

Nursery or elementary certification (N - 8) . 

Teachers who have a nursery school or K-8 
certificate and two years teaching experience 
in an early childhood setting are certified to 
teach in a preschool setting. 

Other private providers. Preschool programs 
run by private organizations (other than Head 
Start) under contract to the school district. 

Parents as Teachers (PAT) . Program run by 
the Department of Human Services aimed 
at supporting the development of preschool 
students by giving parents information on 
topics such as child development and growth, 
literacy, and positive discipline. 
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Persistently dangerous schools. The No 
Child Left Behind Act specifies a standard of 
safety beyond which schools are defined as 
"persistently dangerous.” Under the "Un- 
safe School Choice Option,” the law provides 
that families of children who are victims of 
violence or who go to a persistently dangerous 
school may choose to send their child to an- 
other public school in the district or a charter 
school in the same city. A school is called 
persistently dangerous if it meets either one 
of the two following conditions for three con- 
secutive years: i) Seven or more of the follow- 
ing types of serious incidents, known as Cat- 
egory A offenses: firearm offenses; aggravated 
assaults on another student; assaults with a 
weapon on another student; and assaults on 
a school district staff member. An index 
rating of i or more (calculated by a ratio of the 
sum of the following incidents over the square 
root of the enrollment): simple assault; weap- 
ons possession or sales (other than a firearm; 
gang fight; robbery or extortion; sex offense; 
terroristic threat; arson; sales or distribution 
of drugs; and harassment and bullying. 



Preschool Expansion Aid (PSEA) . A state aid 
program for preschool programs in Abbott 
districts to help cover costs associated with 
increased enrollment. 

Preschool Mathematics Inventory (PCMI). 

Assessment of the materials and teach- 
ing strategies used to support and enhance 
children’s math skills. 

Preschool through Grade 3 certification 
(P-3). Ateaching credential required for any 
new preschool teacher in an Abbott district in 
either a district program or a community pro- 
vider setting. With some exceptions, existing 
teachers must make progress toward attaining 
the P-3 endorsement by ^004. 

Proficiency. The percent of students passing 
a state administered exam aimed at measur- 
ing a student’s mastery of the Core Curricu- 
lum Content Standards. 

Resident enrollment. The number of students 
other than preschoolers, postgraduate pupils, 
or postsecondaiy vocational pupils, who, on 
the last school day prior to October 16 of the 
current year, are residents of the district. 
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Restructuring. The sixth consecutive year of 
missing AYP threshold. Schools must imple- 
ment alternate school governance developed 
in year five. 

School-Rased Youth Services Program. 

A program of student prevention, interven- 
tion, and treatment services funded by the 
New Jersey Department of Human Services. 

School improvement. The second and third 
consecutive year missing AYP threshold. In 
the second year, parents are notified and given 
the option to transfer their children to a school 
that made AYP. Schools must identify areas 
needing improvement and work with parents, 
teachers, and outside experts to develop a plan. 
In the third year, tutoring and other supple- 
mental services must be made available. 

School Eeadership Councils (SEC). 

A volunteer group composed of the principal, 
teachers, non- instructional staff, parents, 
community representatives, and the Whole 
School Reform facilitator that represents 
school staff and the neighborhood; their pri- 
mary purpose is to help improve teaching and 
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learning by participating in program planning 
and decision- making and encouraging broad 
participation by school staff and neighbor- 
hood stakeholders. 

Schools Construction Corporation (SCC). 

State agency created under former Governor 
McGreevey to oversee the completion of the 
Long Range Facilities Plan. 

Security of&cer. Required staff member in all 
schools as needed to provide school security 
and address student disruptions and violence. 

Self-Assessment Validation System (SAVS). 

Self- evaluation created by the Office of Early 
Ghildhood Education at the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Education; the evaluation is intended 
for use in planning the district’s programs. 

Social worker. Required staff member of 
the Family Support Team in schools serving 
students in Kindergarten through Grade 6. 



Special Review Assessment (SRA). An alter- 
native assessment that provides students with 
the opportunity to exhibit their understand- 
ing and mastery of the HSPA skills in contexts 
that are familiar and related to their experi- 
ences. The SRA content is linked to the HSPT/ 
HSPA test specifications. This is necessary in 
order to ensure that students who are certified 
through the SRA have demonstrated the same 
skills and competencies at comparable levels 
as students who pass the written test. 

Standardized test. An assessment that is ad- 
ministered and scored in exactly the same way 
for all students. Traditional standardized tests 
are typically mass-produced and machine- 
scored; they are designed to measure skills 
and knowledge that are thought to be taught 
to all students in a fairly standardized way. 
Performance assessments also can be stan- 
dardized if they are administered and scored 
in the same way for all students. 



Student mohility. The percent of students 
who entered or left school during the school 
year. Districts may or may not report a 
single child who leaves and enters school 
multiple times throughout the school year 
as multiple incidents. 

Students with disahilities. The percent of 
students with an individualized education 
program (lEP), regardless of placement and 
program involvement. An lEP contains spe- 
cial instructional activities to meet the goals 
and objectives of the student. 

Success for All/Roots and Wings. Under 
Abbott, the presumptive Whole School Re- 
form Model for elementaiy schools. Success 
for All is a reading program that helps stu- 
dents read on grade level by third grade. The 
model focuses on reading and language arts 
and includes a family support team. Roots & 
Wings expands Success for All in other major 
subject areas, such as math, social studies, 
and science. 
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Supplemental Core Curriculum Standards 
Aid (sees). The state aid for low- income 
districts that supplements CCSAto lessen the 
impact on the local tax rate. 

Supplemental program aid. The state and 
federal revenue intended to support health, 
nutrition, and social services in schools. "Ti- 
tle 1 ,” is federal funding under the No Child 
Left Behind Act used to support high-poverty 
districts and schools. Demonstrably Effective 
Program Aid (DEPA) is state aid provided to 
schools with low-income students. Additional 
Abbott Aid is state aid for required programs 
in Abbott districts in addition to other ap- 
proved programs, such as on-site clinics, that 
the Abbott district must prove are necessary. 
(As of ^004, Additional Abbott Aid is known 
as Discretionary Education Opportunity Aid 
orDEOA). 

Supports for Early Literacy Assessment 
(SELA). Assessment of the classroom prac- 
tices used to support children’s early language 
and literacy skills. 



Teacher tutor. Staff member required in 
schools serving students in Grades 1 through 
6 to provide one-to-one or small-group tu- 
toring to students reading below grade level. 

Technology coordinator. Required staff 
member in all schools to assist in the imple- 
mentation of educational technology through- 
out schools. 

TerraNova. A standardized test used to assess 
performance in Kindergarten through Grade 2 ,. 

Thorough and Efficient (T&E). Refers to 
New Jersey’s constitutional provision that all 
children have a right to a "thorough and ef- 
ficient system of free public schools.” 

Whole School Reform (WSR). A complete 
restructuring of an entire school, putting in 
place a series of programs and strategies that 
have been proven by research to be effective. 
To succeed, this restructuring requires the 
support and participation of those who must 
carry it out, including principals, teachers, 
support staff, parents, and community mem- 



bers. The WSR initiative is systemic in nature, 
unlike previous generations of reforms that 
were incremental and piecemeal. 

Wrap-around services. Services required in 
Abbott early childhood education programs. 
They consist of activities held during the four 
hours before and/or after the required six- 
hour educational component during the ten- 
hour full-day program. They also are provided 
through the summer program. 

Zero-based budgeting. Alype of budgeting 
procedure that analyzes and justifies costs from 
a base of zero, rather than the previous year’s 
balance, in order to improve fiscal efficiency. 
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The Education Law Center (EEC) was estab- 
lished in 1978 to advocate on behalf of New 
Jersey’s public school children for access to 
an equal and adequate education under state 
and federal laws. EEC works to improve edu- 
cational opportunities for low-income stu- 
dents and students with disabilities through 
public education, policy initiatives, research, 
communications and, when necessary, 
legal action. 

EEC serves as counsel to the plaintiffs 
in the Abbott v. Burke case — more than 
3oo,ooo preschool and school-age children 
in 3i urban school districts throughout New 
Jersey. Through the Abbott decisions, the 
New Jersey Supreme Court has established an 
unprecedented legal framework of remedial 
measures to assure the rights of urban public 
school children to an adequate education. 

The remedies ordered by the Court include 



About the Education Law Center 



standards-based education and reform sup- 
ported by foundational funding equal to New 
Jersey’s most affluent suburbs; supplemental 
funding for programs that address the social 
and health needs of students, whole school 
reform; school based management; high 
quality preschool for all three and four year 
olds; and safe and educationally adequate 
school facilities. EEC’s successes in Abbott 
have resulted in an additional $800 million 
in foundational state aid each year for the 
Abbott districts and schools, $3oo million 
in preschool aid, and $ 6 billion in school 
construction funds. The New York Times 
editorialized that Abbott represents "the most 
important equal education ruling since Brown 
V. Board of Education’’ (April 3o, 2 , 002 ,). 

EEC also operates the Student Bights 
Project (SBP) to protect the educational 
rights of all students, focusing on students 
with disabilities. SBP is the only non-profit, 
legal assistance p rogram in New Jersey that 



specializes in education law and provides 
free legal representation to income -eligible 
parents, guardians and caregivers of students 
in disputes involving K-i? public education. 
Because demand for SBP’s services far ex- 
ceeds attorney resources, SBP gives priority 
to low- income students who attend school in 
poor urban or rural districts 
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